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STRONG TEAM 
for Hanging Cable— 
NATIONAL RINGS 


and 
ADIUST-A-STRAPS 


, Hanging cable with a combination of National 
Rings and Adjust-A-Straps assures an unexcelled installation made in minimum time and at low 
over-all-cost. 


This method permits a speedy installation anywhere—pulling cable from either direction— 
pulling out old cable and pulling in new without reringing—and facilitates work on cable 
whenever and wherever necessary. 


Experience has proven that ring cutting seldom occurs except close to the poles and by re- 


placing the two or three rings adjacent to poles with Adjust-A-Straps, all chance of cable 
wear is eliminated. 
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Every one is the exact duplicate of every other. Standardize on them for safe, long-lasting installations. 
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THE WASHINGTON BACKGROUND 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


“TELEPHONY's" Washington Correspondent 


ton influence which has impressed 

me most forcibly as a man and as a 
boy growing up in the nation’s capital. 
That is the rate at which such influence 
has grown. This growth symbolizes the 
trend toward centralized government 
which, as we are all well aware, has 
been progressing steadily for decades. 

Just think back three decades, to the 
days before World War I, before in- 
come taxes, when Washington was only 
an occasional date line in a daily news- 
paper. In those days, the number of 
contacts between the average citizen 
and his government was very infre- 
quent. At that time a man who paid 
his debts and local taxes, who supported 
his family and remained reasonably 
sober, might go through his entire life 
without coming into contact with his 
government more than a_ half-dozen 
times. 


T ton in IS ONE aspect of Washing- 


Today, from the morning hour when 
you shave yourself with a razor blade 
restricted by a WPB production limita- 
tion order, until you take off your OPA 
Stamp No. 17 shoes at night to go to 
bed, you have probably experienced 
four hundred direct or indirect contacts 
with activities of the federal govern- 
ment, if you are an average business- 
man. You need only to look at the daily 
mail on your office desk to realize that 
these strings of the government— 
Strings on your life and on your busi- 
ness—are multiplying every day. Each 
new string, whether it is a new regu- 
lation you must obey, or a new ques- 
tionnaire you must answer, means more 
governmental activity, more people on 
the public payroll, and (quite likely) 
more people on your own payroll to 
take care of more people on the gov- 
ernment payroll. 


Now, it is a fair question to ask 
whether this multiplication process is 
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The following is the address of Mr. Welch before last 
week's Wisconsin telephone convention in which he recog- 
nized the need for "emergency" regulation by the federal 
government, but gave a warning of the expansion of 
UNNECESSARY governmental activities. He urged busi- 


ness men to unite in curbing future strangulation of private 


enterprise by concentrated rule from Washington. 


ever going to stop or slow down. The 
proponents of more and more regula- 
tion usually have a stock answer to 
such a question. (J am speaking now 
of our relatively permanent regulation 
and not regulation 
which I shall discuss presently.) The 
stock answer is that an increase of reg- 
ulation is necessary because of the con- 
tinual increase of population, as well 
as the increasing complexity of our civ- 
ilization. Well, that’s a good answer in 
a general way. I think we all agree 
that we cannot turn back the clock to 
the slow and simple pace of the days 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

But the fact remains that this in- 
crease in governmental activity is mul- 
tiplying faster than the increase in our 
population. It is multiplying at a 
faster rate than the increase in our 
non-governmental business activity. For 
example, in 1911 before World War I 
there were less than 1,000,000 persons 
on the payrolls of the federal, state, 
and municipal governments. By the end 
of 1940 (one year before Pearl Harbor 
and the emergency increases due to 
war), there were nearly 4,000,000 per- 
sons on federal, state, and municipal 
payrolls. Or, to put it another way, in 
1911 only one out of every 20 persons 
engaged in non-agricultural occupa- 
tions was employed by the government, 
approximately. As of December, 1940, 


war emergency 


one out of every seven persons so em- 
ployed was a governmental employe. 


Now, we know our population has 
not been increasing as fast as that. On 
the contrary, actuarial statisticians are 
generally agreed that the curve of our 
population increase is turning down- 
ward. By 1965, or shortly thereafter, 
our national mortality rate will actually 
begin to exceed our birth rate, marking 
the peak of our population, unless other 
factors not now foreseen reverse pres- 
ent trends. 


No, I am convinced that the increase 
in governmental activity in Washing- 
ton is largely the outgrowth of a brand 
of thinking and a psychological ap- 
proach which has become a habit of re- 
cent years. It is, intellectually, a lazy 
habit which has infected our govern- 
ment, our universities, and even our 
businessmen. I refer to the disposition 
to assume that the only way to solve a 
problem of major proportions is to let 
the government do it. We might call 
this the “there ought to be a law” com- 
plex. Until we get rid of this lazy habit 
of leaving everything to Uncle Sam, the 
orbit of government operation is natur- 
ally going to increase by default. 

What we need is a fresh, imaginative 
approach to new problems—one which 
will explore every possibility for doing 
away with government activity or cut- 
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ting down on it instead of the present 
attitude of constantly thinking up new 
things for the government to do which 
inevitably means more taxes, more 
bureaucracy, more restrictions on in- 
dividual liberties. 

Such a fresh outlook would be in the 
best traditions of Thomas Jefferson, 
who always preached the doctrine that 
the best government is the least govern- 
ment. We can follow Jefferson’s doc- 
trine, in a relative way at least, today 
and in the future, if we as a nation 
would only make up our minds to see 
just how many things we can do for 
ourselves in the realm of private busi- 
ness, private social organization, and 
so forth. 

For example, there is social secur- 
ity, admittedly a fine thing. But it does 
not follow that only the federal gov- 
ernment can provide it. If other in- 
dustries had made as much progress to- 
wards taking care of their employes 
(through pension systems and stabilized 
employment) as the telephone industry 
as a whole, social security by govern- 
mental activities would be unnecessary. 
The same might be said of other so- 
called reforms in which the government 
is firmly entrenched today—labor regu- 
lation, rural electrification, so-called 
public works, and so forth. I don’t know 
whether it was a case of private enter- 
prise fumbling the ball, or ambitious 
governmental reformers intercepting a 
forward pass. But we do know now 
that the government has definitely 
moved into these fields, apparently for 
good. 

I have taken some time to comment 
on this trend, because in the post-war 
period which is looming before us, there 
are those in Washington who foresee the 
necessity for another vast orgy of pub- 
lic spending. This will mean more reg- 
ulation and more taxes to take care of 
our reconstruction policies. If we fol- 
low that course there is inevitable dan- 
ger to the continuation of private en- 
terprise, particularly in public utility 
industries such as your telephone busi- 
ness. You have already witnessed the 
inroads made on the private electric 
power industry by government during 
the last depression under the impetus 
of a public works program. Surely you 
must know by now that the electric 
power industry is only the first trench 
in the progress of a socialist campaign 
which is pointed towards the eventual 
aggrandizement of all utility industries, 
including your own telephone business. 

Much of this governmental activity 
is vulnerable to criticism and “counter” 
reform which would pare it down to 
sensible proportions. There is the econ- 
omy program sponsored by U. S. Sen- 
ator Byrd of Virginia, who has picked 
over and examined each government de- 
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FRANCIS X. WELCH 


partment and agency. Senator Byrd 
surprises us with the amount of dupli- 
cation 


today. 


which exists in Washington 


The telephone industry is fairly 
lucky because it has only two federal 
regulatory agencies looking out for it, 
even though it needs only one. But 
consider the railroads which have six 
federal regulating 
phases of their operations. 


agencies various 
Consider 
the fact that six federal agencies reg- 
ulate various phases of labor regula- 
tion. The result is not only overlapping 
duplication but such an _ uncertainty 
and diffusion of authority that natur- 
ally we have bungling, well demon- 
strated by the current handling of the 
coal mine wage dispute. There is a 
good case of too many cooks—nobody 
knowing who is boss. The problem in- 
evitably lands up on the President’s 
desk. 

Of course, many of our present-day 
restrictions are temporary war meas- 
ures. I understand that the deputy ad- 
ministrator of the OPA, John Gal- 
braith, has expressed his opinion that 
when the average American housewife 
gets used to rationing she won’t want 
to do without it, because it gives her 
family, regardless of income, an equal 
share of the material things of life as 
compared with the wealthy classes... . 

As an observer, I cannot go along 
with Mr. Galbraith’s expectation that 
the American housewife will put up 
with rationing one minute longer than 
is absolutely necessary. On the con- 
trary, as willing as we all are to make 
sacrifices for the war, I sense an under- 
current of dissatisfaction and restive- 
ness which I believe will grow into such 
a feeling of public revulsion against 
unnecessary regimentation in the post- 
war period that it may well have a 


most profound effect on the future set- 
up of our political controls, both do- 
mestic and international. 

So far I have been discussing the 
philosophy of the Washington back- 
ground—or at least one rather disturb- 
ing aspect of it—rather than the pruc- 
tical set-up of the Washington back- 
ground. It would be unfair to a great 
many conscientious hard-working gov- 
ernment officials if I were to leave the 
impression that the nation’s capita! is 
one vast chaos of futility. As a matter 
of fact, your own industry’s relations 
in Washington during this war period 
are in comparatively excellent shape. 
Much of the credit for this, of course, 
must go to the efficient organization 
which has been built up in Washington 
by the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, both prior to and 
since it established its national head- 
quarters there early this year. The 
USITA acts as your industry’s ambas- 
sador to Washington. It interprets 
your business to the government and it 
interprets the government’s business to 
you. 

Furthermore, a most necessary link 
in this chain of diplomatic representa- 
tion for your own industry is the state 
association of yours. Without the con- 
tinuing medium of local contact made 
possible by the state associations, the 
USITA in Washington would be like 
an ambassador without a state depart- 
ment to handle his affairs for him back 
home. 


But much credit must also go to in- 
dividual government officials who have 
tried to make this multiplicity of regu- 
lation workable as far as the regulated 
industries are concerned. Foremost, 
and perhaps most important just at 
present, is the Communications Divi- 
sion of the WPB Office of War Utili- 
ties. I think you all know that I speak 
entirely as a disinterested observer who 
would not hesitate to comment upon a 
shortcoming if I saw one. I am glad 
to say that in all my experience around 
Washington I have never seen a deli- 
cate and complicated problem handled 
so cooperatively and intelligently with 
unstinted loyalty on all sides towards 
our national objective of conserving 
critical material as has characterized 
the handling of your industry’s affairs 
by the Communications Division of the 
WPB Office of War Utilities. 

Do not infer from this that more sac- 
rifices will not be needed or that more 
restrictions are not on the way. On the 
contrary, within the next couple of 
months your industry is going to be 
face to face with a desperate shortage 
in telephone station equipment. I do 
not know how this problem is going be 
be solved and I do not think anyone 
else does just yet. There may be a re- 
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sumption in the manufacture of tele- 
phone sets, but I doubt it. There may 
be a prohibition against the further in- 
tallation of telephone service for non- 


nm 


ssential subscribers. There may even 

as the shortage bites deeper, the 
ssibility that you will have to take 
steps voluntarily or otherwise to re- 


iim extra non-essential extension tele- 
phones now in service. 


But if the Communications Division 
and your industry, including the Bell 
epresentatives, can get together on 

s problem as well in the future as 
ey have on equally difficult problems 

the past, you are going to get by 
somehow. 


ot ot 


In the realm of the Office of Price 
Administration, the outlook for your 
industry’s relation with OPA is 
cloudy to me for the simple reason that 
the outlook for OPA itself is rather 
cloudy to me. Your industry has, with 
insignificant patriotically 
refused to ask for rate increases dur- 
ing the war emergency. The telephone 
rate structure on the whole has actually 
declined in price per unit of service 
to the public since the war began. For 


exceptions, 


this reason, you have not as an industry 
been brought into conflict with the OPA 
policy of holding down utility rates. 
But you may be brought into conflict 
with that policy in the future if prices 
continue to rise and your taxes in- 
crease. 

After all, if every other commodity 
price under the jurisdiction of OPA had 
held the line as well as utility rates, in- 
cluding telephone rates, there would be 
no inflation today and no need of a 
presidental order on the subject. But the 
utilities cannot be expected indefinitely 
to “hold the line” all by themselves. If 
present price trends continue there may 
come a time when the telephone indus- 
try will have to ask for a re-examina- 
tion of the hold-the-line doctrine. There 
may come a time when you will have 
to ask for a “Little Steel’ formula to 
give little telephone companies a living 
wage to continue in service. Telephone 
people have to eat as well as coal 
miners. 

Independent companies have not been 
materially affected by the work of the 
FCC during the past year. But I know 
you have followed with interest recent 
developments in Washington which sug- 
gest that the FCC may be reorganized 
and that the Communications Act may 
be rewritten by congressional legisla- 
m. I think I can cover this briefly 

saying that chances of the White- 
Wheeler bill to rewrite the Communica- 
tions Act and spell out the doubtful 
phases of FCC authority are about 
fifty-fifty. 

But more important, I think, in a 
fundamental way, is the reason behind 
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this drive to discipline the FCC, if I 
may use that term, by such measures 
as the Wheeler-White bill upon which 
public hearings will be held next week. 
The immediate fight in this case is not 
your quarrel. It is the quarrel of the 
radio broadcasting industry. But the 
implications of a recent Supreme Court 
decision touch every regulated utility 
industry, especially those subject to the 
Communications Act. 

By a 5-to-2 decision, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, in this radio network case 
(decided May 10), held that the FCC 
was acting within the broad scope of 
authority delegated by the Act when it 
prescribed radio broadcasting regula- 
tions generally as follows: (1) Only 
one network per company; (2) no ex- 
clusive program services under network 
contracts with local outlet stations. The 
majority opinion by Justice Frank- 
furter found that because Congress 
had not in so many words limited its 
delegated authority under broad pro- 
visions as to “public interest,” the FCC 
was free to do as it pleased. Justice 
Murphy, dissenting, argued that it was 
the duty of the FCC to seek specific 
congressional authority to cover situa- 
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tions wherever it had not been ex- 
pressly granted. That is exactly what 
the Wheeler-White bill would do. 

Now consider this fundamental prob- 
lem in its broader aspects. It might 
even mean that we would no longer 
have three independent branches of 
government under our Constitution. It 
may mean that as long as this Supreme 
Court remains as presently constituted, 
we only have two. The radio network 
decision emphasizes the domination of 
our judicial branch by our administra- 
tive branch. In former years, the ten- 
dency of the court has been to construe 
the delegation of statutory power in 
favor of Congress. Now the emphasis 
is the other way. The court now tends 
toward the view that any exercise of 
broad authority by an administrative 
agency is presumed to be valid within 
the scope of its organic law, provided 
it is not expressly barred by statutory 
or constitutional provisions. 

This “deaf ear” which the judicial 
has developed toward the legislative 
branch has been seen in a variety of 
cases, including labor legislation. The 
court seems to be serving notice that 

(Please turn to page 52) 
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A POST-WAR LOOK 


By RAY BLAIN 
Technical Editor 


XPANSION of all telephone serv- 

ice, particularly in the rural field, 

will receive tremendous impetus 
after this war is won. Proposed ex- 
tension of rural electrical service to 
thousands of additional farms under 
the current food production program 
should bring about an increased de- 
mand for more and better rural tele- 
phone lines and service. 

While no one can predict with any 
degree of accuracy just when we will 
win this war, the present is certainly 
not too early to formulate plans for 
post-war rural plant construction. We 
should like to predict that with the ces- 
sation of hostilities there will be an 
unprecedented rush for materials and 
equipment of all kinds to rebuild run- 
down telephone plants. Companies that 





LEFT: Typical rural bracket line in area subjected to heavy ice and wind loading. 
such areas. RIGHT: Long span of high tensile strength line wire, photographed when temperature registered 10 degrees below zero. 
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have formulated plans and are ready 
to place orders immediately will un- 
doubtedly fare much better than those 
companies which have not given this 
subject consideration. 

There is also a possibility that even 
before the war is won certain materials 
may be released for essential civilian 
use. In any event, it is not too early 
to start planning now our telephone 
construction of the future. The object 
of this article is to outline certain 
standard practices which may be used 
in whole or in part for successful post- 
war planning. 

In the planning of rural line con- 
struction, the following approved meth- 
ods may be considered: 


Open wire, normal pole spacing. 


at. Rural Construction 


Open wire, long span constructior 
Aerial cable. 
Buried cable. 
Buried wire. 


Before attempting to decide on a 
method of construction, several factors 
having a direct bearing on the case 
should be considered. First among 
these is the problem of rural line de- 
velopment and the provision of satis- 
factory telephone service at equitable 
rates in areas of low station density. 
This problem is of great interest to the 
families now living in rural sections of 
the country as well as the telephone 
companies operating plants in adjacent 
city and urban areas. 

After the war has been won there is 
every reason to believe that the need 
for rural telephone service will be 


Spans of high tensile line wire average approximately 350 feet in 
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greatly increased. This is due to the 
present-day more-abundant farm life 
ard the numerous conveniences made 
possible by rural electrification. Then 
, it is believed that the movement of 
city wage-earner to the small acre- 
country estate will be greatly in- 
creased with the restoration of gasoline 
and tires for use on the family auto- 
»bile. 


When the city dweller moves to the 
“ountry, he expects good, reliable tele- 
one service and the telephone com- 
pany operating in that area should be 
a position to provide such service. 
iis will also be an ideal time to build 
rates in order that service of good 
iality may be furnished and at the 
same time show a reasonable profit to 
e telephone company. 


When we analyze this problem we 

d that an abnormally large part of 
the total cost of rural line development 
s represented by the outside plant. 
his, then, is undoubtedly the place to 
affect economies with a view to reduc- 
ng the present disparity between rural 
ine revenue and costs. 


We are all more or less familiar with 
ypen wire construction and normal pole 
spacing. One or two circuits are usu- 
ally supported on wood brackets and 
when a greater number of circuits are 
required, crossarms are used. Cross- 
arms of four, six, eight and ten pins 
are generally used. Poles 20 feet in 
ength set four feet in the ground are 
ordinarily used except where a longer 
pole is required to provide clearance. 
Span lengths of 125 to 200 feet are or- 


Small angle pole in long-span rural line high 

tensile strength line wire. Wood pins are rein- 

forced with construction wire wrapped around 
the pin and the pole. 
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Dead-end pole in typical long-span rural line. Dead-end assembly consists of pin-type, wet-process 
porcelain insulator attached to through bolt. 


dinarily used, depending on the sleet 
loading of the area. The wire used is 
generally No. 12 B.W.G. galvanized 
iron. 

Open wire long span construction 
made possible by the development of 
the new high tensile strength steel wire 
offers a means of effecting considerable 
economies in rural line construction. 
Galvanized steel wire in sizes .109 and 
.134 is normally used in all rural line 
construction. Prior to 1935, this wire 
was of mild steel having a breaking 
strength of about 500 to 700 pounds, 
respectively. During 1935 there was de- 
veloped a steel wire of higher tensile 
with a minimum breaking strength of 
approximately 800 pounds for the .109 
size and 1200 pounds for the .134 size. 
In 1937, still a higher strength steel 
wire was introduced in the .109 size. 
This has a minimum breaking strength 
of 1213 pounds. 

The elongation at the break of this 
high tensile strength wire is about 5 
per cent. If the mid-span clearance of 
nine feet in a 350-foot span is loaded 
until it touches the ground, it will be 
found that the elongation is less than 
one-half of 1 per cent and only a very 
small part of this elongation will rep- 
resent permanent stretch. 

Opinions differ as to the maximum 
span lengths permissible with the use 
of high tensile strength wire. This will 
naturally be governed to a great extent 
by local conditions such as sleet load- 
ing. The route location should be care- 
fully surveyed and each pole located so 
as to reduce the number of guys and 
anchors, maintain maximum clearance 
and make use of every natural advan- 
tage the terrain has to offer. 

Most engineers agree that the max- 
imum span length for light loading 


should be 500 feet, medium loading 450 
feet, and heavy loading 350 feet. The 
500-foot span in light loading areas at 
70 degrees should have a sag of 54.5 
inches, the 450-foot span in medium 
loading areas 48 inches, and the 350- 
foot span in heavy loaded areas 37.5 
inches at the same temperature. 


Copperweld conductors may also be 





Spans of approximately 500 feet made pos- 

sible by high tensile line wire in area free from 

ice and heavy storms. Small angle pole in fore- 

ground has two sets of brackets mounted on 
same side of pole. 
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used to advantage for long-span rural 
telephone construction. The .109 cop- 
perweld of 40 per cent conductivity has 
a rated breaking strength of 1,177 
pounds. The samé size wire but of 30 
per cent conductivity has a rated break- 
ing strength of 1,283 pounds. 


The armor tie and the preformed tie 
wire have contributed much to the suc- 
cess of long span construction. This 
type of tie acts as a reinforcement of 
the line wire at the insulators. It tends 
to stiffen the line wire in the groove 
of the insulator and affords improved 
distribution of line wire stresses at the 
support. This type of tie also acts as 
an armor over the line wire and pro- 
tects it against abrasion caused by vi- 
bration and swaying. 

The compression type sleeve is re- 
quired for use in splicing all high ten- 
sile strength wire. 
is necessary to 


This type of sleeve 
carry the required 
strain. The use of solderless connectors 
of an approved type are recommended 
for connecting drop or jumper wire to 
this type of line wire. The soldering 
of these connections is not considered 
desirable. 


Aerial cable has not been extensively 
used in the past for rural line construc- 


tion due to its rather high cost. This 
type of construction, however, may 
prove desirable for post-war use in 


some localities. Recent improvements 
in construction methods of this type of 
plant may be used to advantage in the 


rural plant. 


Due to improvements in sub-station 


equipment, smaller gauge conductors 


may be used to advantage to conserve 


copper. On extra long lines, loading 


may prove desirable. In some cases, 
quad cable may be used to advantage. 
Long span construction will mate- 
rially reduce the cost of rural cable 
plant. 
Extra high strength messenger 


strand is now available in all sizes. 
The three-eighths-inch size has a 
breaking strength of 15,400 pounds and 
the seven-sixteenth-inch 20,800 pounds. 
The span length for cable construction 
will naturally be governed by local con- 
ditions although 250 feet is not 
mally considered excessive and greater 
lengths have been successfully used in 
many localities. 


nor- 


When long span cable construction is 
used, extreme care should be taken to 
provide the correct sag. When rings 
are used to attach the cable to the 
strand, necessary precattions should be 
taken to prevent ring cuts at 
Both the spinner method and rings are 


poles. 


considered satisfactory to attach long 
span cable to the supporting messenger 
strand. 
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Motor-drawn model of wire-laying plow. 





Side view of a wire plow which digs a trench and lays cable in a single operation. 


Underground cable construction has 
always offered interesting possibilities 
in the construction of telephone distri- 
bution systems of all types. The most 
serious objection to this type of con- 
struction has been the necessary initial 
cost of the conduit system. Recent de- 
velopments in the art of cable manu- 
facture have removed this objection for 


certain of plant by 
cable which may be laid directly in the 
ground without the need of a conduit 
system. 


types providing 


There are available three types of 


buried cable, each designed to meet par- 
ticular requirements. They are de- 
scribed briefly as follows: 

(Please turn to page 61) 
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THE TELEPHONE PLANT 


By B. C. BURDEN 


Engineer 


United States Independent Telephone Association 


NE OF the popular current pas- 
O times for anyone who can as- 

semble an audience is for the 
speaker to put on the flowered robe and 
jeweled turban, gaze long and wistfully 
into the crystal ball, and then break 
forth with some breath-taking proph- 
ecies of things to expect in the post- 
war world. When anyone starts talk- 
post-war planning’ the 
promptly point out that we 
had better first win the war and save 
our planning for afterwards. This may 
be good advice for a general on the 
battle front, but it does not fit the sit- 
uation here at home. 


ing about 
skeptics 


We in the telephone field should be 
particularly with post-war 
planning. Assuming there is some sub- 
stance to the glowing prophecies of 
amazing new developments expected in 
other industries after the war, we may 
find ourselves in a 


concerned 


post-war world 
which is new and spectacularly differ- 
ent. We certainly want to make sure 
that we fit into this new Utopia. 

What is all this talk we hear of the 
shape of things to come? In general 
it involves helicopters that fly straight 
up, backwards, or sidewise, and that 
will be as safe as the family flivver and 
sell for less. It concerns beautiful plas- 
tic homes that can be set up in a week; 
f high octane gasoline that will give 
us 40 miles to the gallon and per- 
formance unheard of in the past; of 


automobiles that are like something 
from another world; of super high- 


ways; of television; and of radio fac- 
Simile newspapers. 
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Gn the Post-War fra 


So popular was Mr. Burden's address before the recent 
USITA Spring Conference on future telephone equipment 


that it is presented in full. He reviews present war devel- 


opments in communications apparatus and predicts how 


they will improve telephone service after the war. 


Now is all of this just idle talk or 
does it have some foundation in fact? 
I think it is more than idle talk. Take 
the helicopter for example: only a few 
weeks back an eastern airline applied 
for a post-war franchise to operate 
fleets of aerial helicopter taxicabs be- 
tween outlying airports and downtown 
locations in many of the principal 
cities. They must be doing some post- 
war planning. 


Unquestionably there will be a re- 
markable change in our way of life in 
the years following the war. This state- 
ment is predicated on the marvelous de- 
velopments taking place in aviation; 
the new technique in plastic molding; 
the tremendous increase in the 
duction of magnesium, aluminum, and 
steel; the development of remarkable 
alloys and of production lines 
that are capable of producing consum- 
ers’ goods at unheard of capacities and 
efficiencies. 


pro- 


new 


A single statement in a recent mag- 
azine shows the wide difference between 
this war and the last one in the matter 
of mechanization alone. In the last 
war an average infantry division re- 


« 


quired 3,300 horsepower, but in this 


war the requirements are for 400,000 
horsepower—an increase of over 12,000 
per cent. You may well ask, “What 
has all this talk got to do with the tele- 

business?” Actually not very 
much—but it does indicate a trend that 
should not be overlooked. 


phone 


Let’s go at our job of speculating on 
things telephonic on a step by 


First let’s talk about electronics. 


step 
basis. 


Coming Electronic Era 

First let us consider the effect of 
wartime electronic developments on the 
telephone business. 

If we are to judge by World War I, 
I would say very little. But the present 
war is a different kind of war. 
munication is a major item. 
the field telephone was the backbone of 
the communication system of the last 
war, the radio is the main stem of this 
one. Field telephones are still in use. 
They are still important. But 
occupies the spotlight. 


Com- 
Whereas 


radio 


Anyone can safely predict that the 
radio will never completely replace the 
telephone. But I would hesitate to say 
that in the post-war period it will not 
supplement the telephone much more 
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than it has in the past. This conclusion 
is based on two factors, viz: 


(1) The extensive development work 
which has and is taking place in the 
ultra-high frequency radio field. 


(2) The possibility of regulatory 
bodies wishing to impose radio in some 
form or other on the telephone field. 


Commissioner Fly of the FCC re- 
cently told a press conference that even 
automobiles would be equipped with 
telephones after the war. 


Ultra-high frequency radio techniques 
can be applied to some telephone ap- 
plications particularly well because of 
the possibility of “beaming” or focus- 
ing the waves. The limited distance 
range of the ultra-highs makes them 
effective for local use. 

There are several ways in which 
ultra-high frequency radio might be 
used in the telephone field, viz: 


(1) For short distance toll channels 
say between towns up to 50 miles. The 
chief advantage of this arrangement 
would lie in the reduction in line main- 
tenance costs. Continuity of service 
during storm conditions would also be a 
worthwhile advantage. Disadvantage 
would run to the higher degree of main- 
tenance skill required, and the lack of 
secrecy which would result unless 
scrambling equipment was used. From 
an equipment standpoint, the cost of 
the required radio apparatus should be 
less than the cost of open wire circuits 
which the radio link would displace. 
Such an arrangement would be most at- 
tractive where only one or two circuits 
between two points were required. 


(2) Offering some complications but 
more interesting from a_ speculative 
standpoint is the possible use of ultra- 
high frequencies for serving a group of 
farmers who could not otherwise be 
economically served because of distance 
from the central office. Such groups 
could be served either by a transmitter 
located at the telephone office, or via a 
pole mounted transmitter located at the 
end of an open wire feeder line near 
the center of the rural area to be 
served. 


The amount of apparatus to be re- 
quired at each individual subscriber sta- 
tion would not be large and should not 
cost more than a good radio. The prin- 
cipal technical difficulty would be the 
matter of signalling. Stations could 
readily be operated on a party line 
basis. The chief disadvantage of such 
a plan would be the necessity for keep- 
ing the receiver tubes in operation 24 
hours a day in order to be ready to 
receive incoming calls. It would also be 
imperative that the farm be served by a 
commercial power source to make the 
use of the radio transceiver possible. 


Telephone Repeaters 

So much for radio. Let’s look at 
some of the other post-war possibilities 
of the vacuum tube in the Independent 
field. Take first the telephone repeater. 
Here is a device that was using 
vacuum tubes long before the radio was 
out of knee pants. Yet, characteristic 
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of the stability of the telephone field, 
repeaters have changed but little in the 
last 10 or 15 years. They have, of 
course, been improved but they still use 
much the same basic circuit and ar- 
rangement as when first conceived. 
Repeaters have in the past been used 
almost entirely for medium and long 
toll circuits. That will probably con- 
tinue to be their major use. There are 
many Independent companies that could 
greatly improve their short haul toll 
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service by the use of a simple inexpen- 
sive compact repeater. 

Peculiarly, telephone repeaters have 
found little use in local exchange work. 
In the first place it has for the most 
part been possible to get satisfactory 
transmission without them. And unfor- 
tunately the vacuum tube is a one-way 
device whereas we are in a two-way 
business, hence, a vacuum tube cannot 
be so easily applied to telephone lines 
as it can to public address and radio 
circuits. 

Anyone who works with repeaters 
knows that the maximum gain that 
could be obtained on a repeater placed 
in the cord circuit of an exchange board 
would not be high because of the poor 
balance that would exist. It would, 
however, be sufficient to more than 
double the received volume in many 
cases. 

However, our improved knowledge of 
vacuum tube techniques and balancing 
arrangements may permit equipping 
switchboards of the small exchange 
with a fixed gain repeater in each link 
or cord circuit. The use of such re- 
peaters would have several advan- 
tages such’ as enabling the use of 
smaller gauge cable in the town plant 
or longer runs of cable out into the 
rural district to reduce heavy open wire 
leads. A greater amount of buried 
rural wire could be used. Long and 


heavily loaded rural lines would t 
up better. 

The general upgrading of transm 
sion possible by fixed gain cord circ 
repeaters would be helpful to ma 
small plants that do not have mods 
high efficiency subsets. Here’s sor 
thing for the manufacturers to « 
sider. 


Carrier Telephony 

Carrier telephony has always ap- 
pealed to telephone operators as it ap- 
parently gives us something for noth- 
ing. That is, we think we are getting 
something for nothing until we pay for 
the terminal equipment and then we 
know better. 

Carrier systems have come into their 
own during the past 17 months as they 
have been the answer to the traffic 
man’s prayer in getting extra circuits 
in a hurry and with a minimum ex- 
penditure of critical materials. 

Present telephone carrier systems 
might properly be considered as wired 
radio as some of the frequencies em- 
ployed extend into the range of fre- 
quencies also used for radio. 

As everyone well knows, carrier sys- 
tems are largely a Bell System product. 
They, of course, have had a real need 
for them. But in terms of speculative 
post-war telephone world, I think we 
too should be able to get practical car- 
rier systems and at a cost that will en- 
able us to make wider use of the car- 
rier principle. 

Let’s briefly look at the present-day 
carrier picture. The simplest system is 
the Type H suitable for use without 
amplifiers up to 200 miles. Next, we 
have the Type C that gives three chan- 
nels and it, of course, is a great deal 
more complicated and expensive than 
Type H. They are used on transcon- 
tinental and other main cable leads and 
are seldom used on lines less than 150 
miles in length. 

Then we jump to the Type J system 
which uses frequencies as high as 142,- 
000 cycles and which gives 12 carrier 


‘ telephone channels from a single pair 


of wires. The counterpart of the J sys- 
tem is the K which also gives 12 chan- 
nels but is primarily used for cable. 
These systems are used only on the 
longer toll circuits. They are both com- 
plicated and expensive. 

Above and beyond these systems are 
the coaxial carrier systems which op- 
erate in a much higher frequency range 
and which are capable of as many as 
256 channels from a single coaxial cir- 
cuit. Two such coaxial systems are in 
use today carrying important traffic be- 
tween cities. Others are proposed. It 
is circuits of this type that will carry 
the television programs of the future. 

Now, where do we Independents fit 
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jrto this carrier picture? I think in 
ths way. There are many Independent 
ecmpanies that have need for and could 
used to advantage a simple, single chan- 
ne! carrier system suitable for use on 
short-haul toll circuits between towns. 
Tiere are many companies operating 
with overloaded toll circuits to neigh- 
boring Independent exchanges. A single 
channel (inexpensive) carrier system 
that could be readily applied to an 
existing circuit would be a godsend in 
many cases. 

| think encouragement should be 
given to the manufacture of a simple 
one-channel carrier system in the In- 
dependent field that would fit the need 
I have described. Possibly this is an- 
other item for the USITA Post-War 
Planning Committee to think about. 


REA Carrier 

You have all read from time to time 
in the past two years of the carrier 
telephone experiments being conducted 
by the REA. Several press reports 
have stated that REA has developed 
a new system that would soon provide 
regular party-line telephone service 
over their rural power lines. The real 
facts in connection with REA carrier 
telephone experiments are these: 


The REA and the Bell System have 
for the past two years been carrying 
on development work to determine the 
technical possibilities of furnishing 
telephone service over REA _ rural 
power lines. 

Much of the experimental work has 
been conducted on a section of REA 
line near LaPlata, Md. It was early 
discovered that the problem was not 
as simple as the press (and in some 
cases REA) would have us believe. It 
was found for example that the carrier 
currents encountered considerable loss 
in passing through power transformers 
and that special coupling arrangements 
were necessary to connect the sub- 
scriber telephone sets to the transmis- 
sion line. 

In other words, it wasn’t simply a 
matter of plugging the connection of a 
special carrier type telephone into a 
wall socket. Coupling directly to the 
high voltage line imposed problems of 
protecting the equipment and users 
against the dangers of the high poten- 
tial line as well as against lightning 
surges. But in spite of these difficulties, 
the Bell and REA did sueceed in set- 
ting up a workable experimental layout 
consisting. of two dial subscriber sta- 
tion units and terminal equipment at 
a dial central office. With this they 
were able to dial and talk to each other 
both through the central office and di- 
rectly on the line. 

The results were not entirely satis- 
factory due to line noise and other 
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factors, but subsequent work in the 
laboratory resulted in new sets which 
corrected much of the trouble encount- 
ered. Further experiments have been 
held up until after the war. 


I consider the possibility of farmers 
being served over rural power lines by 
a carrier telephone system as quite re- 
mote—not because of any serious tech- 
nical consideration, but because of the 
terminal and station equipment cost as 
the result of the coupling problem. 


Should the government decide to sub- 
sidize the farmer’s carrier telephone as 
they have his light and power require- 
ments, the picture would be different. 
The danger, however, of suggesting 
that something can’t or won’t be done 
is exemplified by the following item 
carried by a New York paper in 1885: 


Granting that a long-distance tele- 
phone will be forthcoming, it will re- 
quire an absolutely perfect condition of 
the elements along the route over which 
the wire runs; there must be no rain, 
no fog, no sleet, nor mist; no moisture 
in the atmosphere, no electric storms. 

After all these difficulties have 
been overcome there still remain many 
reasons why it will not be a success. 
— No Sir. . The coming long- 
distance telephone will be a plaything, 
nothing more. Put a mark on the as- 
sertion. 


I understand that REA feels that if 
the carrier experiments turn out suc- 
cessfully, their interest will run to 
seeing that the farmer gets a telephone 
and that they receive a small return 
for the use of their circuits. 

I see nothing in the REA carrier 
telephone system to give us either im- 
mediate concern or future hope in con- 
nection with our rural plant problem. 
We should and will, of course, keep in 
close touch with future development 
work on the use of carrier on rural 
power systems. 


Post-War Outside Plant 

All of which brings us around to 
what most telephone men consider the 
down-to-earth end of the telephone 
business—the outside plant. 


Although I expect no immediate rev- 
olutionary changes in outside plant, I 
do expect some innovations. I respect- 
fully suggest that there are some plant 
developments that operating telephone 
companies may wish to foster and en- 
courage. In connection with open wire 
plant, for example, I think that there 
are two possible changes to expect. One 
is the extensive use of small gauge con- 
ductors. Improved metallurgical tech- 
niques have and will give us smaller 
gauge conductors which will have the 
same strength as conductors now con- 
sidered standard. Much has already 
been done along this line—more will 
follow. 


The greatly increased strength pos- 
sible using improved steels with stand- 
ard size conductors can be utilized ad- 
vantageously either by longer spans 
and consequent pole savings, or equally 
important, higher safety factors for 
rural and toll leads built over private 
property or along country roads that 
are impassable during bad weather. 
This latter suggestion is based on the 
proposition that we should in the future 
stress more than ever the need for re- 
ducing line maintenance costs. Plants 
located at a considerable distance from 
the office or along bad roads should be 
constructed, I believe, with a higher 
safety factor than plants readily acces- 
sible and close to the office. 


Improved Wire Ties 

A subject which I feel deserves un- 
usually strong emphasis is the necessity 
for improved methods on open wire 
lines. Much experimental work has 
been done in recent years on open wire 
ties for steel, copper, and copperweld 
conductors to determine the cause of 
the many wire breaks that occur dur- 
ing storm conditions. Laboratories have 
set up elaborate equipment and have 
oscillated for millions of cycles actual 
wire spans. By means of the strobo- 
scope, the vibrations at the tie were 
slowed down so that the action could 
be visually observed. They have been 
able to learn much about wire breaks 
not heretofore known. These investiga- 
tions show that the chief cause of wire 
breaks has been a combination of chaf- 
ing and fatigue in the line wire at the 
tie. 

The standard ties that have been rec- 
ommended for copper and iron wire for 
the past 10 or 15 years have, when 
properly installed, proved fairly satis- 
factory. However, the laboratory tests 
have shown that unless these ties are 
perfectly applied, they will eventually 
cause trouble. 

The thousands of wire breaks that 
show up after a major sleet storm al- 
most always occur at weakened spots 
in the line wire at or near the point of 
support. It has been found that the 
remedy is to remove the personal equa- 
tion from open wire tying by the use 
of what might be termed the armor or 
reinforcing tie. 

This is nothing more or less than an 
auxiliary protective tie wire covering 
that is applied to the line wire for sev- 
eral inches near the point of support. 
It may consist of either a length of tie 
wire wrapped tightly around the line 
wire, or some type of preformed tie 
that snaps on the line wire. The line 
wire is then held snugly against the in- 
sulator by either the conventional or 
some other tying method which, even 
though not applied skillfully, will cor- 
rect the wear that so often takes place 
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at the tie. The armor tie also serves 
to damp out the high frequency line 
wire vibrations that cause line wire fa- 
tigue and which are a source of line 
breaks. 

Any plant executive who will weigh 
the cost of restoring hundreds of line 
wire breaks after a storm 
against the added cost of the special 
tying precautions cannot help but come 
to the conclusion that here is a method 
worthy of immediate adoption, as it 
will reduce the annual charges on open 
wire. There will undoubtedly be a large 
amount of wire replacement work in 
the post-war period. 


severe 


I suggest you in- 
vestigate the new wire-tying 
dures without delay. I cannot over-em- 
phasize the importance of this. 


proce- 


Drop Wire Changes 

We may see some changes in our 
drop wire specifications in the future. 
For some years we have become accus- 
tomed to No. 17 B & S drop wire which 
had a breaking strength of approxi- 
mately 170 pounds. Recently you may 
have observed that some of the larger 
companies have swung over to No. 18. 
But even though 11 per cent smaller 
in size by use of higher strength steel, 
the breaking strength of No. 18 is still 
approximately 170 pounds. 
that tech- 
niques in handling steel it is now fea- 
sible to make drop wire with a No. 20 
B & S conductor, which would still have 
about the same strength as the old No. 
17 which has served us so faithfully 
for many years, yet No. 20 is only one- 
half the size of No. 17. 

Here again we could have a choice 
of specifying No. 17 


I understand with new 


wire with high 
tensile strength steel having a breaking 
strength far greater than that of the 
old product, or we could specify the 
smaller gauge conductor with a break- 
ing strength which past experience has 
proved inadequate, yet should 
would 
be only one-half as heavy and is some- 
what cheaper. I think we might well 
There 
should be cost advantages to the indus- 
try as a whole if a standard size drop 
wire is used. 


which 
be easier to handle because it 


choose the smaller gauge wire. 


work 
is going on in connection with a new 
drop wire which will be enclosed in a 
self-supporting lead sheath. 


It is understood development 


I have no 
details on this and off-hand am inclined 
to be a little skeptical. Knowing what 
happens to lead sheath in contact with 
tree limbs, I can see no relief in a lead- 
covered aerial drop wire. However, the 
short life of drop wire warrants special 
consideration being given to the de- 
velopment of an improved product that 
will increase the longevity of this most 
perishable plant 
buried drops. 
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item, or the use of 


Buried Cable and Drop Wire 

Buried cable is always attractive to 
a telephone man. After a sleet storm 
has laid everything flat, the first 
thought that comes to the plant man is 
“Why don’t I bury the stuff?” 

Admittedly, buried cable has many 
attractive features. However, for town 
distribution plant it has always been 
subject to the objection that it lacks 
flexibility. If you could bury all of the 
plant, it would have merit. If, as is 
usually the case, you have to come up 
into the air at least once or twice 
within the block, it is hardly worth the 
chips. Hence, most of us at one time or 
another have looked hopefully at buried 
cable then passed it up. 

It is that we have not 
looked far enough, and that we have 


possible 


tried to adopt existing tools to buried 
plant instead of starting from scratch. 
I am sure that there is a real field for 
a complete buried cable and drop wire 
plant in both small and 
changes. Buried plant would be par- 
ticularly attractive in 
plants that are 


large ex- 


those small 
remote from mainte- 
nace headquarters. 

As I visualize our buried cable plant 
of the future, it will of the 
standard jute-covered cable laid in a 
slit trench from 24 
to 30 inches deep. The trench would 


consist 
narrow two-inch 


be cut by a simple, inexpensive machine 
digger built along the same lines as the 
small garden tractors and 
capable of working in close quarters 


two-wheel 


This same ma- 
chine would be used to cut the narrow 
trench for burying the drop in the 
run between hand-hole and house. The 
drop wire would be either the stand- 


and close to lot lines. 


ard buried wire or a jute-covered one- 
pair lead-covered cable. 

Terminations would be provided at 
two or more locations in a block and 
would consist of a simple pre-cast 
round concrete hand-hole (similar to a 
12-in. diameter drain tile) with a slit in 
each side for the cable and drop wires 
to pass through. Either a concrete or 
light cast iron cover would be used. 
The U.G. watertight terminal 
would serve as a splicing chamber thus 
eliminating the need for a sleeve. Splic- 


cable 


ing would be done above ground. 

The terminal would bolt to two steel 
straps imbedded in the concrete. The 
whole assembly would be small and in- 
expensive. The cable would be graded 
up at the hand-hole locations so that 
only a shallow concrete frame similar 
to but much shorter than a large sewer 
tile would be needed. 

When for one another 
underground drop distribution would 
not be feasible in a specific location, a 
drop pole could be set alongside the 
hand-hole and the buried wire carried 


reason or 


up the pole with a protector at the ple 
top. Wood molding would protect tie 
run up the pole. 

I feel certain that our progress 
the use of buried cable and drop w:re 
on the basis outlined will depend 
what we “dream up” in the way of a 
simple and nominally priced ground 
slitter. Considering the typical Yankee 
ingenuity displayed by our Indepe 
ent manufacturers in the past, I do not 
feel this would be such a heroic . 
Why not also put this item on the 
agenda of the USITA Post-War Pla 
ning Committee? 


Cable 

The war and the necessity for sav- 
ing critical materials has focused atte« 
tion on the availability and use of 
small gauge cable and wire. Compariso 
of the weights involved in a mile of 


26-pair cable in the several gauges is 
interesting (see Table I). 


Copper Resistance 
Diameter WT. per per 

Gauge inInches Mile (lbs.)  cct. Mile 
28 .0126 133 700 
26 0159 212 440 
24 .0201 336 274 
22 0254 535 171 
19 .0359 1070 85 

Table No. 1—Comparison of Cable Gauges 


(26-pair size—length one mile). 


Most of the larger Independent tele- 
phone companies have for some time 
been taking advantage of the economy 
in cable plant construction that accrues 
to the smaller gauge cables, particu- 
larly 24 and 26. 

Few Independents have had experi- 
ence with 28-gauge cable. It was devel- 
oped before the war but its use has 
been recently encouraged as a means 
of saving copper. It has well defined 
signalling and transmission limitations, 
yet there are some that think that it 
is here to stay. It is suggested that 
after the war it may find use in many 
applications such as house and block 
cable in the larger exchanges, and fot 
small town plants when the 
longest loop is seldom over a few thou- 
sand feet from the central office. 


cable 


The splicing costs of 28-gauge cable 
will undoubtedly be higher than for the 
larger The splicers grumbled 
when 24-gauge was introduced. What 
will they say when we ask them to 
much _thicke1 


gauges. 


splice a conductor not 
than a hair? 

Because of its high resistance and 
transmission loss, 28-gauge cable must 
be used with discretion. It is not an- 
ticipated its life will be materially dif- 
ferent than 24 or 26-gauge. It 
dently has a loss of 3.5 db per mile as 


inci- 


(Please turn to page 63) 
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WARTIME MAINTENANCE 
of. Rural Jolophone Lines 


By JOHN GRANT 


UE TO the fact that the supply of 
material for civilian use is lim- 
ited, every precaution must be 
taken to make certain that the equip- 
ment we have will last for the duration. 
Not only must telephone equipment be 
made to last, but it must also give good 
service under the abnormal conditions 
of wartime traffic. 
plish this difficult task in the present- 


In order to accom- 


day telephone exchange, careful plan- 
ning down to the smallest detail is 
required. In this article, an attempt 
W be made to offer some suggestions 
which it is hoped may be of benefit in 
connection with the planning of effec- 
tive wartime telephone maintenance. 
To make certain that a _ telephone 
system will give service for the dura- 
tion, it should be carefully checked over 
in detail. It is always a good idea to 
start this check with the switchboard. 
Defective cords and plugs are respon- 
sible for a large amount of switchboard 
trouble. Old cords can often be made 
serviceable by Defective 
should be from the 
switchboard immediately and replaced 


rebutting. 
cords removed 
by new ones. If new plugs cannot be 
procured perhaps arrangements can be 
made with the manufacturer to rebuild 
the old. This can be accomplished with 
a minimum amount of material. 

Worn jacks also cause noise and cut- 
ut trouble and this can often be cor- 
rected by changing the jack sleeve or 
ferrule in magneto switchboards. When 
this cannot be done, new jacks must be 
nstalled. 

It is a good plan to check often the 
complete wiring of the switchboard and 
Solder- 
g requires only a small amount of 
material and is not expensive. 
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esolder all loose connections. 


Ring- 





Office pole arrangements of this nature are certain to cause serious trouble and should be rebuilt. 


down drops can often be made as good 
as new by the use of a few inexpensive 
repair parts. 

frame 


The main usually 


constant source of trouble unless it is 


proves a 


carefully maintained. Check all jumper 
wires and make sure that connections 
are well soldered. Clean the carbon 
blocks in the protectors. Replace all 
defective heat coils and other protector 
parts in need of repair. 

One common practice in small ex- 
changes is to run a length of cable 
from the main frame to a protected 
terminal on the office pole and then con- 
nect the open wire lines to the termina! 
with jumper wire. When this plan is 


followed, the connection between the 


jumper and the line wire frequently 
This 
connection is often soldered, although 
a better method is to make use of a 


causes noise and cut-out trouble. 


solderless connection of the bolt type 
or a compression type sleeve. 

Where a large number of open wires 
terminate on a pole as at the central 
office double crossarms should be used. 
The pole itself should be of adequate 
size and properly guyed. 

When cable is used from the office 
pole into the main frame or any other 
place in the exchange, make sure that 
it is properly supported on the mes- 
senger strand by the use of rings or 
the cable-spinning method. Misplaced 
cable rings and sag points in an aerial 
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Broken and swinging poles are always trouble- 
makers and should be replaced. 


cable are certain to cause trouble if 
neglected. Underground cable into the 
central office often proves desirable 
when local conditions will permit its 
use. 


To maintain properly any open wire 
line, the corners must be good and 
strong. Corners of this type can only 
be provided by the use of adequate 
guys and anchors. Even though the 
entire lead cannot be rebuilt it often 
proves desirable to rebuild the corners. 

Broken and swinging poles in a line 
will soon cause serious trouble. Such 
poles must be replaced, reset or stubbed. 
When clearance is obtainable, such 
poles can usually be reset. When a 
new pole is not available, a stub is 
often the answer and it materially ex- 
tends the life of the old pole. 


When line wire is old and rusted so 
that its strength is materially reduced, 
about the only cure is to replace it. 
Often, however, the wire may be good 
although defective joints may cause se- 
rious noise trouble. High resistance 
joints cause an unbalanced condition 
and noise trouble. Such a line can be 
made as good as new by the use of com- 
pression type sleeves. These sleeves are 
not overly expensive and it may prove 
desirable to use them to replace all 
joints in an old wire line. 


Many times only sections of a few 
spans each will be rusty in an other- 
wise good line. Such sections may be 
economically replaced by cutting in 
new wire with the aid of compression 
type sleeves. 

All defective insulators should be re- 
placed and new tie wires installed when 
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required. A loose tie wire will damage 
the line wire in a very short time due 
to vibration of the wind. 


Telephone lines must have necessary 
physical separation from power lines 
if they are to be free from inductive 
disturbances. If you have a line that 
parallels a power line for a few miles 
and which is noisy due to power induc- 
tion, the trouble perhaps can be cleared 
by moving the telephone line to the 
other side of the road for the length 
of the parallel. However, in going to 
the expense of moving the line, tests 
should NOT be made until it has been 
determined definitely that the move will 
clear the trouble. 


Often the cutting-in of one transpo- 
sition in the center of a power parallel 
will clear severe cases of inductive 
trouble. In most cases, however, the 
telephone line must be transposed on an 
approved plan for the length of the 
parallel and under average conditions 
for the total length of the line. 


It is important that trees be kept 
trimmed at all times to clear line wires. 
Not only do trees cause line leakage 
and transmission losses which make 
communication difficult, but they also 
cause an unbalanced condition which 
increases the probability of power in- 
duction interference. When proper tree 
clearance cannot be obtained by trim- 
ming, rerouting of the line should be 
seriously considered. 





Aerial cable used on rural lines should be prop- 
erly supported on messenger strand by rings or 
the cable spinner method. 





Trees should be trimmed to clear all line wires 
to avoid trouble. 


When and where to install protectors 
on an open wire line in addition to 
those in the central office and at the 
subscribers’ stations will probably al- 
ways be a debated subject among tele- 
phone engineers. No doubt this dis- 
agreement is due to the fact that an 
arrangement which proves entirely sat- 
isfactory in one location will be inade- 
quate in another. Protection should be 
designed to meet the specific need and 
installed only as required. Protection 
installed at locations where it is not 
necessary may cause more trouble than 
it prevents. 


When a telephone line crosses a high 
voltage power line it may prove de- 
sirable to install protectors, so that in 
the event of a power cross danger on 
the telephone line will be eliminated. 
These protectors are usually open 
space cut-outs only and the line wire 
itself acts as a fuse and burns off in 
case of a power cross. Some telephone 
companies approve of the idea of 
stringing a span of drop wire under 
the power line so that in the event of 
a cross the line burns out quickly. 


Some companies have learned that it 
proves highly desirable to install open 
space cut-out protection on open wire 
five or more spans from the cable ter- 
minal when such lines connect to cable 
plant. This provides an additional safe- 
guard and does not increase the cost 
materially. When such protectors are 
used, every precaution should be taken 
to provide an adequate ground connec- 
tion. If lines are now being damaged 
by lightning or power, then it is a good 
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American telephone systems are "standing up" 
under the stress and strain of wartime demands because 
many telephone operating companies bought Cook pro- 
tection and distribution equipment—equipment that is 


engineered and manufactured to give the best possible 


service under the most severe operating conditions. 


Telephone companies who bought Cook equipment are 
sitting on top of the world today, learning from actual 
experience what Cook engineers mean when they say, 


“We've built Cook equipment to really take it!" 


If you, too, bought Cook equipment you are saving 
maintenance, time, money, labor and minimizing service 
interruptions today. And Cook engineers, all out on war 
work now, are developing new products which, when the 
war is won, will make American telephone systems more 
efficient, more dependable than ever! Cook equipment 
is sold by all telephone equipment manufacturers and 


supply houses. 
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True success in the telephone manufacturing field comes 
slowly — and 1s never spectacular. The most eloquent 
tribute to the quality of Leitch telephone equipment may 
be found in the thirty-six year unbroken record of accept- 
ance by hundreds of telephone companies. The Leich 
organization pledges that Quality will be the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Leich equipment in 1967 —the 


same as it is in 1943 —the same as it was in 1907. 














plan to investigate the protection being 
used with a view of changing it so that 
it will prove adequate. 

Station wiring is always a possible 
source of trouble and an occasional in- 
spection when patrolling the line may 
avoid a trouble trip on a stormy day. 
Loose house wire should be tacked in 
place and missing or 
screws on the 


loose mounting 
protector or telephone 
should be replaced. Make sure that the 
ground connection is good as this is 
necessary for the proper operation of 
the protector. If drop wire is used to 
extend from the house to the first pole 
on the line, make certain that a good 
connection is made on the line wire. A 
solderless connector 
this purpose. 


proves ideal for 

Even though telephones may be old, 
changing a few parts probably will en- 
able them to give good service for the 
duration. When a check indicates that 
a telephone needs a certain part 
changed it is generally desirable to 
take it into the shop for a general over- 
hauling. The wiring may be checked 
and doubtful connections resoldered. 
Defective transmitters and receivers 
can often be sent back to the manufac- 
turer for an overhaul, which makes 
them as good as new at a fraction of 
their total cost. This plan also saves 
critical material necessary for the war 
effort. If the outside of the telephone 
is scratched and worn it should be re- 
finished. This will cost very little and 
certainly will be appreciated by «sub- 
scribers. 

To make certain that lines and equip- 
ment will last and give service for the 
duration quarterly inspections may be 
necessary. These inspections need not 
be in too much detail but they should 
be so conducted that neglect of any 
phase of wartime maintenance will be 
avoided. Tests of the line from the 
central office will often detect trouble 
conditions. When a wire chief’s test 
set is available it may be used to detect 
low insulation and grounds. It will 
also indicate such trouble as a swing- 
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All corners should be well 
guyed. 


ing short, which often occurs when a 
wire floats due to a broken insulator 
and is left swinging in the wind. 

When testing instruments are not 
available the condition of the line may 
be determined fairly accurately by 
merely listening-in on it from the cen- 
tral office. A ground will be detected 
by a humming sound, a swinging short 
or cross by a popping noise and a solid 
short by a quiet line due to a silencing 
of the greater part of the normal line 
induction. A tester will soon 
quite proficient after some 
with these listening tests. 


become 
practice 


It is also a good plan to call each 
subscriber on a line occasionally to ask 
how his telephone is working—it will 
help good wartime telephone 
service. If you cannot hear the sub- 
scriber you will know that the dry cells 
need replacing or that the transmitter 
is defective. Ask him to ring back to 
make sure that the hand generator in 


ensure 





When space is not available for guying, push 
braces may be used. 


the telephone is operating properly. 
Numerous fault conditions will be de- 
tected from these test conversations 
with subscribers. 

Preventive maintenance, that is, the 
correction of trouble conditions before 
they actually cause trouble, always 
proves desirable. This practice also e 
sures the maintenance of plant with a 
minimum of material and at the same 
time provides good service. Observance 
of a few simple rules in this connection 
will contribute to our winning a com- 
plete and lasting Victory. 


Vv 


H. T. Williamson New Manager 
At Pittsfield (Ill.) Company 

H. T. Williamson, formerly manager 
of the Illinois Central Telephone Co., 
Clinton, Ill., recently was appointed 
general manager of the Pike County 
Telephone Co., Pittsfield, Ill. He has 
been in the telephone business for 41 
years, starting in 1902 in Portland, 
Me. 

In 1909 Mr. Williamson became as- 
with the old Champaign 
County Telephone Co., of Champaign, 
Ill., which at that time was an 
pendent company. 


sociated 
Inde- 


Later he was connected with the old 
Ohio State Telephone Co., and when it 
was merged with the Ohio Bell, he re- 
mained with the latter company. After 
several years he went to Chicago to 
help organize the Community group of 
telephone companies. Three years later 
he was transferred to Clinton. 


Vv 


Fills Association Office 

J. J. BEVERLY of the Standard Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Troy, Ala., is 
the new secretary-treasurer of the Ala- 
bama Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion filling the unexpired term of J. M. 
DEAN who recently resigned his posi- 
tion with the Foster-Bell Telephone Co. 
at Union Springs and consequently 
gave up his association office. Mr. 
Dean, who was also a director of the 
association, is being replaced in that 
capacity by Minor CoRMAN, owner of 
the Atmore Telephone Co. at Atmore. 


Vv 


Not-at-Home Call Card 

When a Conneaut (Ohio) Telephone 
Co. employe calls to repair or install a 
telephone and finds the subscriber away 
from home, he fills out a neat card that 
slips over the door knob and tells the 
customer that he called at a certain 
stated hour but had been unable to 
perform the job. The card then asks, 
“Please arrange for the above work to 
be done by dialing 2916 Repair Clerk.” 
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: Can You Use 
Any of These Services? 





|. Advertising Service—a specialized, no-cost ad- 
ver vertising service to help you dispose of surplus 
= inventory or to obtain material from surplus stocks 
of other companies—including telephones which 


1 may not be available from your supplier. 


2. Engineering Consultation—to help you adapt 


re your equipment to changing traffic conditions. 


- 3. Maintenance Suggestions—to keep your equip- 
old ment at top operating efficiency. 
n it 


4. "Rebuild and Return" Service—save critical 
ter fages of 





: materials and help keep your old apparatus work- 
a: | planes, Pp seep ¥ Pp 
iter prther — _ 
B of ex- , ' . 
5. Operating Advice—our operating engineers are 
available for consultation on operating problems. 
“~ fed that 6. Educational Material—a wide variety of tech- 
Ala | We've nical bulletins are at your disposal for employee 
Y Pp proy 

vy. ment we training. 
osi- possible. 
rs — 7. Emergency Equipment—if disaster strikes, ask 
Mr. Wee you us to help you obtain temporary facilities. 
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~~ ‘ha 8. Civilian Defense—we will gladly suggest meth- 
r ol 
re. - hace ods for meeting telephone needs during air raids 
Nailable and blackouts. 
9. Our Service Men—there is one in your neigh- 
none 
all a borhood. Call on him for advice or help when 
aan you need it. 
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ness and professional people to in- 

form the public of the hours during 
which they expect to receive telephone 
calls. This method, if observed, will 
prevent call-backs which waste valuable 
circuit time and increase the load on 
equipment. 


[ is a good plan to encourage busi- 


* * * 


Many things seem to indicate large 
amounts of buried cable will be used 
after this war is won. Also a great 
amount of this cable undoubtedly will 
be plowed in. 


* * * 


We noticed telephone installers 
working in a large office building the 
other day and marveled at the numer- 
ous clever arrangements utilized to get 
the job done. Screws, tacks and other 
small parts were carried in canvas bags 
with a draw string top. Tools were all 
neatly arranged in a fibre kit. There is 
little doubt that even difficult jobs are 
made easier when all details are care- 
fully planned. 


* * * 


In a recent talk with a telephone 
man from Europe he expressed the 
opinion that we should adopt their 
method of using a test jack on all pairs 
on the horizontal side of the main 
frame. It is true that a test jack is 
more convenient than to use a shoe on 
the protector and it does not cause as 
much trouble, although it is doubtful 
if the cost of this extra equipment 
would be justified in this country. 


* * * 


Received a letter from our friend, 
Stuart M. Johnson, who is now a cap- 
tain in the Signal Corps and is on duty 
with the Department Signal Officer in 
Puerto Rico. Captain Johnson admits 
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he is a poor correspondent, but wishes 
to be remembered to all of his friends. 


x ~ * 


Lt. Col. Stuart K. Baker, Signal 
Corps, is now officer in charge of the 
Southeast Sector, Airways Communica- 
tions Service at Miami, Fla. 


* *x * 


It has been said, “Not all bug hunt- 
ers are biologists as some of them are 
engineers.”’ This is surely true in the 
telephone industry as engineers are 
continually seeking to eliminate flaws 
in equipment in order to improve per- 
formance and reduce trouble. 


* * * 


The modern Army of the Potomac, 
or the administrative troop in Wash- 
ington, is often referred to as “Chair 
Borne” troops. It is also claimed that 
when an officer gets fed up with Wash- 
ington and wants an easier life he gets 
transferred to the front lines for duty. 


* * * 


Lt. J. P. Adams of the Philadelphia 
Procurement Office has been promoted 
to captain. 


* * * 


On the evening of April 26 in the 
Engineers Club of Philadelphia, we 
witnessed an interesting demonstration 
of power interference on communica- 
tion circuits. This meeting of the AIEE 
was presented by engineers of the 
power companies and Bell System. 
Miniature power and telephone leads 
were used and actual field conditions 
were simulated. The effects of power 
interference on both open wire and 
cable circuits was demonstrated. The 
effects of properly-spaced transposi- 
tions, trouble due to trees touching the 


line and high resistance line joints were 
explained in an understandable man- 
ner. 


* * * 
Capt. Edward F. Ferguson in the 
office of equipment coordination, 


Office of the Chief Signal Officer, in 
Washington, D. C., has been promoted 
to the rank of major. For many years, 
Major Ferguson was right-hand man 
for Gustav Hirsch of Columbus, Ohio. 


* ok * 


We have just received a letter from 
our old friend Frank G. Jolly Jr., who 
was formerly a telephone engineer 
with the Signal Corps at Omaha, Neb., 
and who is now general plant manager 
for the Southeastern Telephone Co., 
Tallahassee, Fla. Frank says they have 
a fine company in a fine state and so 
naturally he is well pleased. We wish 
him success in his new position. 


* * * 


It is interesting to note that firm 
names are being shortened. This is a 
real help for telephone companies as it 
simplifies directory listings. 


* * * 


Received a letter from Master Sgt. 
Sigurd Hammer, Signal Corps, A.P.O. 
869. We do not know where Sergeant 
Hammer is located, but he states that 
he is a busy man these days. 


* * x 


It is noted that some telephone com- 
panies have the back end of their main- 
tenance and construction trucks painted 
in black and white stripes. This ap- 
pears to be a very good idea as it pro- 
vides a much better target and is a 
safety precaution when trucks must be 
parked along roadways and streets 
while men are working on lines. 
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“R.U." reversible unprotected 
Cable Terminal provides ex- No. 1000 Outdoor Protector 
ceptional convenience in in- with fuses and air gaps for 
stallation and long dependable 


. protection against static and 
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crosses with electric circuits. 
Weatherproof cover. 

















7” Every unit in the "Reliable" line has been de- 
n, signed and built with an eye on the future—with 
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ed name it carries. "Reliable" equipment represents No. 402RR—dry spot lightning 
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free swinging at the tie, places all wear on the hardware 
and eliminates sharp bends necessary with other methods. 
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APPROVED MAINTENANCE PRACTICES 


By DANIEL SEITZ 


Cable Superintendent 
York (Pa.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


ESTING should be 
-arefully selected to suit the job for 
which they are intended. Often an 
inexpensive, simple instrument will be 
better suited and just as efficient as the 
expensive, complicated variety. For ex- 


instruments 


ample, when making resistance meas- 
urements where extreme accuracy is 
not required, an ordinary ohmmeter will 
be just as satisfactory as a Wheatstone 
bridge and the readings easier made. 
This does not mean that the Wheat- 
stone bridge is not recommended fo 
many resistance measurements, because 
it is almost a must in all cases when 
accuracy is essential. The megger and 
bridge megger also have a definite field 
in telephone testing. 


», 
a } 


g rnp see 
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| wit Ff 





Fig. 1. Ohmmeter mounted in switchboard. 
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PART XXXI. Testing instruments suitable for the job to be 
done will insure more accurate work, says Mr. Seitz in this 
installment. In a small exchange the testing equipment 
should be simple so the operator can assist the trouble- 
man. (Preceding installment appeared in April 24 issue.) 


Much 
when clearing trouble, even in a very 


valuable time can be saved 
small plant, by having simple testing 
equipment arranged in such manner 
that the switchboard operator can make 
simple tests and assist the trouble- 
man. If this equipment is not compli- 
cated, the operators may be taught to 
make the necessary tests accurately and 
quickly. Fig. 1 indicates an ohmmeter 
mounted in a vacant portion of a small 
magneto switchboard and connected to 
a test cord and plug on the key shelf. 
Only one three-position key is necessary 
for making tests for 
grounds. This arrangement is shown 
in Fig. 2 which is also the circuit dia- 
gram. 


shorts and 


Most small plants will have available 
a spare ohmmeter, an ordinary switch- 
board ringing and listening key, and a 
regular two-conductor switchboard cord 
and plug to fit the line jacks. This is 
the only required to as- 
semble a useful testing set for use on 
any small magneto switchboard. 


equipment 


The switchboard operator does not 
necessarily need to interpret the mean- 
ing of the ohmmeter readings. All she is 
expected to do is inform the troubleman 
who may be working on a line just 
what the readings are according to the 
position of the key. Placing the plug 
in a line with the key in the normal 
position will connect the ohmmeter 
across the line for a short, while throw- 
ing the key to the right will connect the 
meter for testing to ground and the key 


to the left will show the resistance to 


ground on the opposite side of the line 

Routine tests for shorts, opens and 
grounds may be made easily by the op 
indicate ab- 
reported to 
the repairman for attention before seri- 
ous complaints are received from the 


which 
readings may be 


erator, and lines 


normal 


subscribers. A spare jack on the switch- 
board wired to the main frame and 
terminated with a length of flexible 
cord and test clips will also be found 
convenient for making many tests on 
equipment such as ringer coils, fuses, 
transmitters, etc. 

Fig. 3 shows a more complete test- 
ing arrangement mounted in a section 
of the switchboard and terminated on 
a pair of cords on the key shelf similar 
to that shown in Fig. 1. A voltmeter 
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TEST CORD AND PLUG 
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Fig. 2. Schematic diagram of test circuit using 
one key and ohmmeter. 
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Aeeurate Fault-Locating 


soon pays cost of Type U 


{n unusually strenuous job of trouble-clearing is faced 

one of the large Canadian telegraph and telephone com- 

panies whenever a fault develops in any of their numerous 

submarine cables. These cables lie in waters which are 

icy, notoriously reugh, and full of fast-running cross- 

currents which whip the cable back and forth whenever 
eaves the bottom. 





5430-A 

Type U 
lhe time, cost and hazard of these cable-clearing opera- Test Set 
is are reduced appreciably by the accuracy of the 
L&N test sets used to locate the faults. By helping send 
its (or the cable-ship ) to the correct spot, the sheer 4 single switch on this instrument changes all internal 


connections to either the Murray, Varley or Hilborn loop, 


or to the measurement of circuit resistance. 


accuracy of the test instrument often enables it to save. 
on one repair job, more out-of-pocket cash than is rep- ili dae 
resented by its own cost. big and well apart, so that the user can keep his gloves 
One of this telephone company’s favorite instruments on. 
is our new Type U Test Set; a Wheatstone bridge made 
especially for telephone trouble-shooting. 


Loop diagrams, and directions for figuring distance 
by means of each loop, are in lid of set. 
details, ask for Catalog E-53-441(1). 
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APeCO PHOTOCOPY MACHINE 
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your production being held up, slowed down or pushed 
le waiting for COPIES of letters, blueprints, specifica- 
s, records, contracts and other papers? Here is a machine 
multiplies Man-Power — releasing men, women and 
if equipment for other work. 





at on copying and tracing by making PHOTO-EXACT 
pies of any form at small expense. Get copies right in 
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Fig. 3. 
section of small magneto switchboard. 


Testing equipment mounted in vacant 


calibrated to read 0 to 5000 ohms and 
0 to 50 volts, together with a lamp and 
keys, complete the test set. Two dry 
cell batteries of 6 and 45 volts, respec- 
tively, furnish the battery for operat- 
ohmmeter and voltmeter. The 
drain on these batteries is very light 
and their life will be about equal to 
their shelf life. The keys are the same 
as those used for ringing and listening 
keys on any switchboard and are clear- 
ly marked so that the tester may oper- 
ate the proper key 
sired test. 


ing the 


to obtain any de- 


When using the set shown in Fig. 3 
considering the keys as 1-2-3 from left 
to right, the testboard operation will 
be as follows: 


No. 1 up No. 2 and No. 3 normal— 


resistance of short. 

No..1 up No. 2 up No. 3 normal— 
voltmeter reading of short. 

No. 1 down No. 2 and No. 3 normal 
—resistance of one wire to ground. 

No. 1 down No. 2 normal No. 3 down 
—resistance of the other wire to 
ground. 

No. 1 down No. 2 up No. 3 normal 
—voltmeter one side to ground. 

No. 1 down No. 2 up No. 3 down— 
voltmeter other side to ground. 

No. 1 normal No. 2 down No. 3 norm- 
i through lamp. 

No. 1 normal No. 2 down No. 3 down 
—reverse test. 

No. 1 normal No. 2 normal No. 3 up 
—operator’s listening and testing cir- 
cuit. 





The voltmeter should be at least 100 
ohms per volt to obtain proper sensi- 
tivity. 

The switchboard operator’s circuit is 
connected to the No. 3 key at the lis- 
tening position which permits the oper- 
ator to talk over any circuit under test 
by moving key No. 3 to the up position. 
Fig. 4 shows schematic wiring diagram 
of test equipment shown in Fig. 3. Most 
of the parts necessary for assembling 
a unit of this type may be found in 
nearly all small plant spare stock- 
rooms or storerooms. 

The wattage 
Figs. 3 and 4 


of the lamp shown in 
is very important and 
should not be more than a seven-watt, 
110-volt. Any lamp larger than this will 
pass too much current to give a good 
A five-watt 
glow 


short or ground indication. 


or seven-watt lamp will when 


ringing out on a line that is clear of 
shorts and grounds. A short or ground 
will be indicated by the degree of 
brightness of the lamp and with a little 
experience one may be able to jude 
whether the short or ground is a par- 
tial or solid fault, also the approxim: t« 
distance from the office. The small lamp 
will also be found useful for testing 
cable pairs for opens, crosses, etc. Fy. 
5 shows how tests of this nature may 
be made. 


The test cord X is. connected 
through the test board to one side 
of the lamp which is in series with 
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Fig. 5. Analyzing cable faults with small lamp 
and ringing current. 
the AC ringing current to ground. 


With the test wire X connected to No. 


2 wire of pair No.1, the lamp will glow, 


the brightness being governed by the 
length of the cable pair. Connecting 
test wire X to No. 1 wire of pair No. 1 
will show the same results. Wire No. 
1 of pair No. 2 will be the same as 
either wire of pair No. 1, but the lamp 
will be much brighter when connected 
to wire No. 2 of pair No. 2 or wire 
No. 1 of pair No. 3 because of the 
added capacity to ground of the two 
wires that are crossed. The lamp will 
glow the same when one side of the 
pair is open near the distant end of the 
cable. An open not near either end like 
pair No. 5 will show a decided differ- 
ence when comparing wire No. 1 and 
No. 2 of such open pairs. Pair No. 6 
with one side open close to the near 
end of the cable will show a very dim 
light, if any. 

In addition to the tests described by 
Fig 5, cable pairs may be checked for 
shorts and grounds. These testing 
methods, if used to analyze cable faults, 
will help in determining the correct 
procedure to follow in clearing the 
fault, also the proper instruments to 
use. With the present-day shortage of 
critical materials, proper testing and 
the prevention of trouble on telephone 
plant is very important. Training oper- 
ators to make tests is also a proper 
gesture toward meeting the manpower 
shortage. Routine testing and preven- 
tive maintenance will render materia! 
assistance to our winning a complete 
and lasting victory. 
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Post-War Plans Include 


kural Development 


Plans to care for the post-war tele- | 


1one needs of the nine southeastern 
ates in its territory are engaging the 
udy and attention of officials and en- 
ineers of the Southern Bell Telephone 

Telegraph Co. 
iding for backed up requests for an 
stimated 90,000 telephones at the close 
f the war, a program is also under 
msideration to supply adequate serv- 
-e during the ten-year period follow- 
ng the end of the war. 

An important feature of the post- 
rar telephone plans is a revival of the 
program of extending telephone service 
to rural communities and sections. 


Throughout the South, the Southern 


In addition to pro- | 


Bell company had a new and extensive | 
rural program under way which was | 


utilizing the most modern methods and 
promised to _ revolutionize 


telephone | 


service on the farm. This plan pro- | 


vided service to the farmer at such 
small cost that it was not a profitable 
yperation, but it was fulfilling the tele- 
phone company’s obligation to meet the 
iemand for service wherever it might 
arise. 


When war came the program was | 


necessarily suspended because tele- 
phone materials and equipment were 
needed for the war effort. But this 


plan was not abandoned, and the fur- 


ther extension and development of this 
service is a vital part of the post-war 
planning of the telephone industry. 


Rural sections will 
creasing number of telephones during 
the ten years following the war. To 
meet a demand of this magnitude will 
necessitate the expenditure of large 
sums of money upon which little or no 
return is expected. 


In Georgia, for instance, business 
men are keenly interested in the ex- 
pansion of rural telephone service and 
it is regarded with favor by the 
Georgia Public Service Commission as 
an important factor in the social and 
economic life of Georgia. 


The many refinements in telephone 
service which will be available after 
the war as a result of studies and ex- 
periments made by the Bell Telephone 


require an in- 


Laboratories in connection with their | 


extensive research work incident to 
the war effort, will result in outstand- 
ing improvements in rural telephone 
service. 


Vv 


Buys Bank Property 
D. D. MCcCCARDLE, president of the | 


United Farmers Telephone Co., | 


Moundsville, W. Va., recently an- 


nounced that his company had pur- | 
chased the Bank of Cameron building. 
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Mathias Klein & Sons 


T takes tools —lots of them —to win a mecha- 

nized war. Every pair of pliers—every wrench 
—every hand tool that is broken on the home 
front is a break for Hitler. 

To aid experienced electricians and mechanics 
to get the most out of tools—to help train green 
hands, too—Mathias Klein & Sons have pre- 
pared a pocket-size guide containing valuable 
information on the care of tools and suggestions 
for their safe use. This is a contribution we are 
making to aid fighters on our industrial front in 
securing the long life and satisfactory service 
that is built into the quality tools they use. Mail 
the coupon below for your copy. 
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Foreign Distributors: 
International Standard Electric Corporation, New York 


PLIERS AND OTHER TOOLS 
AND EQUIPMENT FOR GOOD 
WORKMEN EVERYWHERE 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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By R. C. RENO 
Editor 


phone companies are fully united in 

meeting their share of the indus- 
try’s war responsibilities as evidenced 
by the attendance of key telephone men 
and women and their keen interest in 
the program of the convention of 
the Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone Association, which was devoted 


Prrione companies Independent tele- 


Independent 


to discussions of wartime matters. The 
convention was held May 13 and 14 in 
Pittsburgh. 

The 1943 officers of the Pennsylvania 
association are as follows: President, 
A. QO. Black, Butler; vice president, 
Lloyd C. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
vice president, C. E. Eaby, Ephrata; 
G. B. Rudy Jr., York; execu- 
tive secretary, H. M. Stewart and sec- 
retary, M. E. Cunningham, both of 
Harrisburg. 

Directors are: Mr. Black; Mr. Eaby; 
H. M. Engh, Erie; A. M. Gibson, Shef- 
field; John M. Horn, Greensburg; 
Harry R. Miller, Myerstown; Mr. 
Rudy; K. B. Schotte, Kittanning; L. R. 
Thurston, Harrisburg, and Mr. Wright. 


treasurer, 


In his annual address President A. 
O. Black of Butler, traced the history 
of the Independent telephone industry 
and presented several differences be- 
tween characteristics of Independent 
and Bell companies. He said that in 





PENNSYLVANIA INDEPENDENTS 
Map Wartime Policies 


Officers and directors of the Pennsylvania Ind 





dent Tel ph 





Association, seated (left to 


right): K. B. SCHOTTE, Kittanning; HARRY R. MILLER, Myerstown; President A. O. BLACK, Butler; 
Vice President C. E. EABY, Ephrata; Executive Secretary H. M. STEWART, Harrisburg. Standing 


(left to right): JOHN M. HORN, Greensburg; 


L. R. THURSTON, Harrisburg; A. M. GIBSON, 


Sheffield and H. M. ENGH, Erie. Directors G. B. Rudy, Jr., York, and Lloyd C. Wright, Jamestown, 
N. Y., and Secretary Ethel Cunningham were not present when photograph was taken. 


the past Independents employed their 
talents toward the development and im- 
provement of local service, while toll 
and long distance service improvements 
generally were sponsored by the Bell 
System. Medium and small-sized com- 
munities served by progressive Inde- 
pendent organizations with Bell toll 


¥, 


ia 


CLYDE S. BAILEY, USITA vice president, Washington was busy answering questions on Washington 


activities during the Pennsylvania convention. 


In the foreground he is surrounded by a group of 


telephone men as follows (left to right): H. M. ENGH, Erie; OSCAR BURTON, Tyler, Texas; 
Association Executive Secretary H. M. STEWART; MR. BAILEY, and H. L. WINTON, Troutrun. 
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connections received the best telephone 
service in the world, he said. 


Of late years, Mr. Black stated, there 
trend toward what he 
termed “blind adoption” of standard 
practices of Bell companies by some 
Independents. He stated that while 
some of this standardization is worth- 
while and 


has been a 


Independents 
should not adopt Bell policies without 
first ascertaining whether they are ap- 
plicable to their own exchanges—that 


necessary, 


Bell practices will not work success- 
fully in many Independent territories. 


Mr. Black warned that the recent 
tendency of regulatory bodies to de- 
mand standard tariffs, with identical 
rates, rules and regulations, should be 
discouraged by Independent companies. 
He stated that standard tariffs should 
not be adopted unless they will result 
in an improvement in service and will 
not in any way impair a company’s 
ability to render adequate service. He 
told his listeners the Independents 
should zealously guard the independ- 
ence of action which their size and 
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Discussing the traffic conference program at the 
Pennsylvania convention are (left to right): 
R. C. RENO, Editor of ‘"TELEPHONY;"*' ETHEL 
CUNNINGHAM, association secretary, Harris- 
burg, and G. E. SLUSHER, Erie, chairman of the 
traffic committee. 


peculiar characteristics give them and 
that they should retain the right to 
expand and develop their service from 
their own particular viewpoint. 

In closing, Mr. Black said: “Let us 
foster our Independent viewpoint. It 
was developed by the experience of 
thousands of pioneers attempting to 
give service to communities where the 
business of giving telephone service 
was not considered to be a profitable 
venture . .. and then let us consider 
from our Independent viewpoint all the 
things which others are doing and 
adopt those things which will aid us 
in maintaining and advancing Inde- 
pendent telephony.” 

Executive Secretary H. M. Stewart, 
in his report, gave a complete and in- 
teresting resume of the work carried 
on by his office during the past year. 
Speaking of future activities of the as- 
sociation Mr. Stewart stated the execu- 
tive staff expects to devote as much 
time as possible, in addition to meeting 
the more urgent war demands, to fu- 
ture constructive planning and promo- 
tional effort. He said: 

“As for the post-war era, it has been 
conclusively demonstrated that the in- 
dustry that fails to exploit the latent 
possibilities of its craft association to 
the nth degree will pay a high price 
for such negligence. The impact of the 
war has produced an increasing quant- 
ity of compelling evidence to the effect 
that trade associations are an integral 
part of modern business. They are the 
medium through which a society may 
enjoy such benefits that may accrue 
from a totalitarian or monopolistic in- 
dustrial and economic order without 
sacrificing any of the more satisfying 
and lasting values claimed for a demo- 
cratic system of free enterprise. 

“If our industry is to keep step with 
the revitalized Democracy that will fol- 
»w upon the heels of this conflict, 
you and I must be about the business 
f improving, expanding, and oiling the 
machine that is our craft association. 
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Moreover, the continued success of you 
as an individual unit of that industry 
will depend more than ever on how ex- 
tensively and how judiciously you use 
that machine.” 

“What’s Happening in Washington?” 
was the subject of an address by Clyde 
S. Bailey, Washington, D. C., vice 
president of the U. S. Independent 
Telephone Association. Mr. Bailey re- 
viewed the many problems of the tele- 
phone industry as a result of wartime 
rulings and restrictions of the FCC, 
BWC, WPB, WMC, OPA, and various 
other governmental agencies. 

He devoted much time to emphasizing 
the need for telephone employes to re- 
main at their telephone posts because 
their job is as vital to the war effort 
as that of an employe behind a war 
production machine. He listed various 
agencies, including the WMC, the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps and legislative com- 
mittees, which have said that the main- 
tenance of a strong and farflung com- 
munication system is as vital to the 
prosecution of the war as is the pro- 
duction of guns, airplanes and ships. 
This is indication that telephone men 
and women should remain steadfastly 
at their present jobs. 

In connection with WPB restrictions, 
Mr. Bailey urged all telephone com- 
panies to take stern measures to con- 
serve paper used in telephone directo- 
ries and bill inserts because WPB has 
indicated it will take action to force 
such reductions in the use of paper if 
they are not made voluntarily. 


; ” 
Lt ZBS= Pes FSSC HSSS Ss” as 





Cameraman Dan Seitz caught these gentlemen 
relaxing at the Pennsylvania convention (left to 
right): CHESTER RUTH, Chicago, Cook Electric 
Co.; R. F. McKELVEY, Gibsonia; JESS SNYDER, 
Rochester, N. Y., Stromberg-Carlson Co. 


L. E. Claypoole, Butler, Pa., read the 
report of B. C. Burden, chairman of 
the USITA plant committee, entitled 
“Post-War Telephone Plant” which the 
national association engineer presented 
before the USITA executives’ spring 
conference in Chicago recently. This 
report is presented in full on other 
pages of this issue. 

H. C. Hauff, Pittsburgh, commercial 
supervisor of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, conducted a _ panel 
demonstration of civilian and air raid 
warning services in which he fully ex- 
plained functions of the telephone com- 
panies in the operation of that service. 

Flashing lights, accompanied by 
sound effects on a 10 by 18-foot panel, 
show the work by civilian defense work- 
ers from the time the first spotter 


a 


RR 


hears the sound of approaching enemy 
planes until the last bit of damage hus 
been taken care of by emerge: 
squads. 

The demonstration started with 
first sound of approaching pla: 
showing how the spotter gives é 
“army flash” telephone call to the ne 
est filter board, where the informat 
is plotted and passed on to the inf 
mation center. 

As the details are gathered, warni 
signals are sent out and the telephon 
wires are busy as key civilian defens« 
leaders are warned of the approachi 
danger so they may be ready to swing 
into action without delay. 

Other spotters see and hear t! 
planes and send in further informati: 
which is charted on the filter board an: 
at the information center so that tl 
line of flight of the planes can be 
verified. 

As it appears that the planes are a} 
proaching the city, the public warning 
goes out. This signal gives wardens 
and emergency groups such as civilia: 
police, firemen and bomb squads, tim« 
to get to their posts, ready for action. 

During the demonstration bombs can 
be heard dropping on the darkened city 
while the red tongues of fire light up 
damaged sections. 

Telephone calls are heard, directing 
a fire squad to one point, sending an 
ambulance to another, a rescue squad 
to a third. Meanwhile, the noisy ack- 
ack fire of the anti-aircraft guns is 
heard as they attack the enemy. 





Using the demonstration panel for his talk on civilian defense at the Pennsylvania convention is H. C. HAUFF, commercial supervisor of information, 
Western Area, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
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The demonstration then showed the 
rk of the civilian defense groups 
not completed after the enemy planes 


have been driven off. CONQUERORS 
Emergency telephone calls are still OF THE 


keeping the lines busy at the control 
“enter as the wardens check over their 

listricts finding new damage. Calls for 
lp still come in and instructions to 
e various emergency groups must be 
nt out. Groups already out may be 
directed to new trouble spots. 


2 








u 


The demonstration shows the réla- 

mnship of each civilian defense worker 

the united defense program and the 
iportant part each man and woman 
ays during an air raid. 

The last session of the convention on 
the morning of May 13 was opened 
vith the reading of the report of the 
USITA commercial committee which 
vas presented by chairman Kelley Mc- 
Nish, Bristol, Tenn. at the national as- 
sociation’s spring conference. The re- 
ort was read by I. S. Kerstetter, 
Langsford, general manager, Carbon 
Telephone Co. The report recommended 
that Independent companies convert 
their newspaper advertising to main- 
tain public relations by explaining to 
subscribers the difficulties under which 
they are operating and to try to per- 
suade the public to conserve the use of 
telephone facilities, particularly the use 
of party lines. 


In discussing billing practices, the 
report said that every effort should be 
made to have all government requests 
for service come in on proper govern- 
ment forms signed by authorized of- 
ficials so there will be no questions as 
to the rendition of statements. It was 
also stated that it behooves each com- 
pany to streamline its billing operations 
as much as possible in order to con- 
serve time and materials. 


- - use Consolidated Radio Headphones 


The superior flying skill of American pilots demands split-second 
As to collections, the report warned 


; response of all of their equipment. Rugged, dependable Consoli- 
that no subscribers should be allowed 


to accumulate large balances, includ- dated Radio headphones are helping American flyers gain 

ing government departments, and that mastery of the air on the battle fronts of the world. 

every effort should be made to keep all . 7 4 . ; 

aessents th @ carvent eoth eeniiiien. Consolidated Radio is proud that the Army Air Force is using 
Referring to public good-will, the its products to aid in the defeat of the enemies of world peace. 

report stated that all employes should We pledge to continue to devote all our energy and engineering 


be selected and thoroughly trained to 
show extreme patience and sympathetic 
understanding of every subscriber’s re- 
quest and be prepared to explain fully Consolidated Radio’s Modern Mass Production Methods Can Supply 
why it is impossible for the company Signal Corps and Other Headphone Units in Quantities to Contractors 
to render normal-time service. 


skill to the production of headsets with built-in dependability. 


One of the most interesting addresses 
f any state convention was presented 


by J. Frank Cox, Pittsburgh, vice presi- Sans fae) Te) LIDATED 


dent, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, on “Army Orientation Course” ie Vol iomm-}'celoli i on & um eer 
for civilians. Mr. Cox explained the 
four-weeks’ course which was held at SPECIALISTS IN MAGNETIC AND ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
Fort Leavenworth in March and April 350 \ Sale lle ve A 

and was designed to give key civilians 
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a picture of the organization of the 
Army, how it is supplied, how it is 
transported, how it fights, how the line 
and staff function, and how the Army 
studies and estimates the military and 
economic situation. The course consists 
of conferences, lectures, map exercises 
and maneuvers, training films and dis- 
cussions by outside authorities in their 
respective fields. 

Because of wartime restrictions it is 
impossible to publish the data and in- 
formation presented by Mr. Cox, how- 
ever, he gave his listeners a clear pic- 
ture of the composition of the Army 
and plans to enlarge it. He also gave 
an interesting account of the funda- 
mental and underlying causes of the 
war which readily explained why the 
present conflict had taken the course it 
has up to the present time. 

L. R. Thurston, Harrisburg, presi- 
dent of the United Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, addressed the convention 
on “Employe-Managment Relationship.” 
Mr. Thurston stated there was never a 
time when an agreeable and satisfac- 
tory relationship between employes and 
management was more vital to the suc- 
cess of the telephone industry and to 
the national welfare than it is today. 
These relationships have not been a 
serious problem in the telephone busi- 
ness because of the high quality of peo- 
ple in the employe group and because 
of the high caliber of the personnel of 
management. However, any misunder- 
standings coming up between them now 
are products of the times and originate 
outside of our industry rather than in- 
ternally, he said. 

Mr. Thurston stated that both man- 
agement and employes have obligations 
to one another in seeing to it that the 
telephone industry adequately serves 
the nation and that both groups must 
take whatever steps are necessary to 
maintain and continue unity. 

Mr. Thurston reviewed the problems 
caused by men leaving their jobs to 
enter the armed services and by other 





After a convention session adjourned TELEPHONY's photographe> Dan Seitz snapped this group 
lingering to chat. 


employes transferring to higher paying 
war production jobs. He pointed out 
that telephone management should re- 
view with employes the advantages of 
telephone work over that in war indus- 
tries, such as permanent employment, 
above average wages over a long pe- 
riod, vacations and holidays off with 
pay and working with high-type fellow 
employes. He stated that it should also 
be pointed out to employes they are al- 
ready serving an industry vital and 
essential to the prosecution of the war, 
so designated by war agencies, and 
that they can discharge their patriotic 
duty by remaining with the telephone 
industry. 

The speaker stated that management 
and employes must become better ac- 
quainted and that both must do every- 
thing possible to engender cooperation 
in furnishing telephone service. 

He explained in detail the plan of 
holding district employe-management 
meetings which his company has fol- 
lowed successfully for some time. These 
meetings consist of a business session 
followed by a dinner designated as the 
district managers’ dinner, which in 
turn is followed by an employe rally to 
which all employes and their mothers, 
fathers, husbands, wives, brothers and 
sisters are invited. Following an ad- 


dress by Mr. Thurston on “Our Resp 
sibilities and Opportunities in F\ 
nishing Telephone Service in Wartim: 
entertainment is provided which usua 
consists of movies and dancing. 
“Operations of the WPB Commu 
cations Division” was the subject of a 
address by Leighton H. Peebles, Was! 
ington, D. C., director of that divisio 
Mr. Peebles praised the telephone it 
dustry for its outstanding achievements 
attained with a diminishing amount of 
critical materials. He pointed out that 
the industry would have to maintain its 
high levels and perhaps achieve greater 
goals with even less materials than it 
obtained during the past year—that if 
our military organization is to have all 
it needs, every ounce of material and 
manpower must be conserved in 1943. 
Commenting upon the difficulties of 
operating under WPB preference rat- 
ing orders Mr. Peebles stated he knew 
they are stringent but that if the in- 
dustry followed the philosophy behind 
the orders—that of rendering service 
where it is essential and not where it 
is a convenience—it could abide by the 
orders. Mr. Peebles discussed the un- 
precedented growth of telephone sta- 
tions and stated that the supply of tele- 
phone instruments to meet the demand 
for service is diminishing rapidly which 





LEFT PHOTO—in this group snapped after one of the sessions at the Pennsylvania convention are (left to right): W. W. SHOOP, Vandergrift; P. M. 
SCHUCHART, U. S. Signal Corps; HARRY R. MILLER, Myerstown, M. L. CROSS, Butler, and L. E. CLAYPOOLE, Butler. RIGHT PHOTO—(left to right): 


Association President A. O. BLACK, Butler; FRANCIS J. CHESTERMAN, Philadelphia; 
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and L. R. THURSTON, Harrisburg. 


Association Executive Secretary H. M. STEWART, Harrisburg, 
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is causing a critical problem. He stated 
the matter is receiving the attention of 
the Communications Division and the 
T -lephone Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee and that steps would be taken to 
solve the problem. 


Traffic Conference Held 

The traffic conference held during 
the Pennsylvania convention under the 
direction of the traffic committee—con- 
sisting of G. E. Slusher, Erie, chair- 
man; Miss Ruth Parker, Butler, and 
James H. Earley, Harrisburg — was 
well attended with a total registration 
ot 55 chief operators, operators and 
traffic supervisors. 

The first session on the afternoon of 
May 13 was opened with a review of 
the traffic problems discussed at the 
USITA executives’ spring conference 
by Mr. Slusher. 

Miss Teresa Ferrow, chief operator 
of the Vandergrift Telephone Co., ad- 
dressed the conference on “Local Serv- 
ice Problems as a Result of the War.” 

She urged operators to take every 
measure to speed up local service and 
to handle calls as accurately as pos- 
sible, particularly those dealing with 
the prosecution of the war. Miss Fer- 
row emphasized that while handling 
toll calls may be more interesting and 
have more glamor, the rendition of 
good local service is just as important 
in the war effort. 

Frank K. Massey, Pittsburgh, dis- 
trict traffic superintendent, Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, presented 
the topic “PBX Service—Improvement 
Opportunities.” He stated that now, 
more than ever before, the support and 
authority of customer management is 
needed to insure proper switchboard 
operation to conserve telephone usage. 
He said the four factors of good PBX 
service are: adequate equipment, ade- 
quate force, proper telephone usage and 
proper supervision. Only by enlisting 
and coordinating the efforts of our com- 
bined telephone companies and PBX 
forces can we fully discharge our re- 
sponsibility for giving the best possible 
wartime telephone service. 

An open forum on traffic routines, 
conducted by Miss Parker, concluded 
the first traffic session. 

On Friday morning, A. V. Crookston, 
Jy., traffic supervisor, Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, conducted the 
showing of two movies “Voices of Vic- 
tory” and “The Operator.” The movies 
were in keeping with current problems 
relating to the employment and train- 
ing of operators under wartime con- 
ditions. 

Miss A. E. Carrig, Oil City, chief op- 
erator, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
Vania, presented the subject “Employ- 


(Please turn to page 67) 
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Army-Navy “E” 
awarded to our Men 
and Women for 
Excellence in War 
Production. 











Complete 


The scarcity of new tools for civilian use 
grows increasingly acute. The only 
answer to this emergency shortage is to 
properly care for the tools we have and 
to repair potentially useful tools that 
have been discarded. Millions of dollars 
worth lie rusting in cellars, workshops 
and factories. Most of these could be 
put back to work for a fraction of their 
original cost. Most of these tools are of 
good quality and are simply the victims 
of carelessness or abuse. To put them 
into good working condition would cost 
on the average not more than one-fourth 
of their original cost. Repair parts are 
available. In many cases, no parts are 
needed or by combining parts from sev- 
eral tools a completed working tool will 
result. 

Efficient, workmanlike tools are vital weapons 
of defense on the home front. Let’s put our dis- 
carded tools back to work, while we can. We 


are going to need them desperately. Neglect 
now means deprivement later. 


H. K. PORTER, INC., manufacturers 
of metal cutting tools since 1880, offer 
a practical booklet on the use, main- 
tenance and repair of Porter HKP Cut- 
ters and other types of small tools. 
Send for your copy now. All Porter tools 

\ are precision built and like parts are 
interchangeable. 


PILIttttttt ttt itll 
H. K. PORTER, INC. |& 











409 Ashland St., Everett, Mass. 


Without cost or obligation send me your booklet 
on the use, maintenance and repair of Porter 
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SIMPLIFYING TROUBLE LOCATION 


By JAMES E. GENTER 
Superintendent of Equipment 


Northern Indiana Telephone Co., North Manchester, Ind. 


N THESE days of priorities, reduced 
| manpower and shortages of material 

it is up to each and everyone of us 
to accomplish as much with as little as 
possible. Also, in view of the fact that 
our military needs of vital materials 
are so great and in spite of the fact 
that a tremendous load has been placed 
on our communication systems, we 
should make a supreme effort now to 
do even a better job with what we have 
available than has heretofore been 
thought possible. 

Frequent patrol and routine pre- 
ventative maintenance of lines is an 
ideal method when manpower is plenti- 
ful; however, in these days of short- 
ages we must resort to certain me- 
chanical aids if we expect to give good 
service. Some of our troublemen of 
the present day are not well trained, 
some are inclined to be lazy and others 
do only what they are told, so that 
the burden often lies with the test man 
to locate the cause and direct the clear- 
ing of trouble from the central office. 

Most telephone exchanges are 
equipped with wire chief’s test sets 
which consist essentially of a sensitive 
voltmeter, keys and a battery. This 
type of set can be used to test out on 
the line or in to the switchboard on 
any line. When the batteries used on 
this test set are of lower voltage than 
the central office battery, the value of 
the test on local plant is considerably 
reduced and for toll line testing is 
practically worthless. With the low 
voltage test, a light ground of even 
several hundred ohms will not indicate 
on the meter yet will cause noise and 
considerable transmission loss. 

Standard dry cells of the No. 6 size 
are difficult to obtain and if used on 
a test set at least 20 to 24 are re- 
quired. Radio or “B” type batteries 
are satisfactory for testing, but they 
are practically unobtainable at the 
present time. To do a real job of test- 
ing, a voltage much higher than is now 
possible to obtain from dry cells is an 
absolute necessity. Leakage on lines, 
resulting from brush, broken or miss- 
ing insulators, etc., causes transmis- 
sion loss and should be detected on test 
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from the central office. Twisted or 
wrapped splices, if of high resistance, 
will cause serious trouble unless im- 
mediately detected. 


In most central energy manual and 
automatic telephone plants perhaps the 
troubleman’s greatest “bugaboo” is that 
trio of reports as follows: (1) “I can’t 


nance methods or in the quality of the 
work being performed. 

First, let’s examine the usual cause 
of these complaints and later we will 
discuss the possible cure for each: 

(1) “I can’t hear people.” This 
may be caused by a defective receiver; 
too small a diaphragm spacing, loose 
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EXAMPLE: 


REQUIRED VOLTAGE READING—; 
VOLTMETER CURRENT - IN MILLS 
THE RESISTANCE OF VOLTMETER 


\S0(VOLTS)+ .003 (VM-CURRENT)= 
50,000- 10,000 (RES. OF VM)= 
40,000 = RES. OF “A” 








FIG. |. 


hear people,” (2) “People can’t hear 
me,” and (3) “My line is noisy.” 
Naturally, these reports are to be 
expected in reasonable numbers in any 
plant during the regular course of 
time, but where they are the major 
complaint it is a sure indication that 
something is wrong either in mainte- 


cap or an open or partially shorted in- 
duction coil. Often, it is also the result 
of people talking to someone on their 
own line or of reverting calls. In these 
cases of poor transmission, both parties 
are receiving their talking battery 
from the same source and over the 
same circuit. Even when every precau- 
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FIG. 2. Typical power supply from an old radio set 
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tion is taken, such as soldering jumper 
wires and making all splices carefully, 
“high” joints are certain to appear oc- 
casionally due to natural causes. Then 
too, grounds, a little here and there, 
cause leakage of precious current 
which reduces it below the limit of 
good transmission. 


(2) “People can’t hear me. I have 
to repeat so much.” This may be the 
result of a defective transmitter, a 
loose connection or faulty induction 


| 








coil, but more often it is due to faulty | 


lines. 


(3) “My line is noisy.” 


Grounds, | 


high resistance crosses, “high” points, | 


cracked or missing insulators, brush, 
lines open or down, unsoldered or loose 
connections often cause this trouble. 
Any of these faults will cause noisy 
lines from unbalancing when the leak, 
the ground or the “high” joint is 
greater on one wire of a pair. These 


faults are serious on magneto service, 
but when encountered on common bat- | 


tery or dial lines, they demand imme- 
diate attention. With this class of serv- 
ice, talking battery is furnished from 
the central office through an impedance 
or relay coil. It can be seen that with 
this system, every ground, leak and 
“high” resistance in the circuit causes 
a corresponding reduction in the cur- 
rent flow and affects the transmission. 


One example of poor service was en- 
countered on a common battery line of 
No. 12 iron wire, six miles in length. 
The 40-volt battery at the central of- 
fice measured three volts at the ex- 
treme end of the line. Corrective meas- 
ures were taken by removing all defec- 
tive splices; defective insulators were 
replaced and all brush cut to clear the 
line when a test indicated 32 volts at 
the end of the line. 

If a 30-volt or a 50-voltmeter is used 
in your exchange, it is a rather simple 
matter to increase it to 75 volts or 150 
volts if considered desirable. When 
the voltage desired is decided upon, it 
is necessary to build out the voltmeter 
with a series resistance so that with 
the higher voltage, the meter will just 
read full scale as in Fig. 1. The nec- 
essary resistances of a non-inductive 
type can generally be found at any 
radio store or repair shop. Voltmeters 
are scaled at the factory and it is not 
advisable to break the seal and open 
the meter for the purpose of changing 
the scale. Neither is this necessary as 
it is a simple matter to remember that 
30 on the scale is actually 150 and 15 
is 75, ete. Some voltmeters are 
equipped with two scales such as 5/50 
or 3/30, but the low scale usually 
draws such high current that it serves 
no useful purpose. 

This high voltage test battery is 
within the reach of everyone who can 
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“Y’M SORRY, PRIVATE PERKINS, BUT WE CAN’T SELL 
YOU AN EXTENSION IN THE CANTONMENT KITCHEN, 
EVEN IF IT IS YOUR PERMANENT RESIDENCE.” 














FACING WARTIME DEMANDS 


FOR EXTRA SERVICE? 
Get Graybar’s Help on Supplies 


Whether it’s Army camp or war plant 
expansion that’s putting extra de- 
mands on your telephone system, 
you'll need all the help you can get 
in procurement of essential supplies 
to see you through. 

GRAYBAR Men keep well informed 
on the priority and allocation rules 
applying to the things you need to 
maintain service. GRAYBAR’S contacts 


with so many leading suppliers can 
keep you closely in touch with de- 
livery conditions without individual 
“follow-up” on your part. You get 
competent, time-saving help in select- 
ing alternates for unavailable items. 

You'll save office-time, too, by 
using this “one-call” source for every- 
thing from the top of the pole to the 
bottom of the hole. 





IN OVER 8O PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FIG. 3. 


obtain an old AC operated radio set 
This 
equipment will provide an ideal founda- 


or power pack from such a set. 


tion for the construction of your new 
high voltage test battery supply and 
can usually be picked up from a radio 
First, 
locate the terminals which supply 125 


shop for only a few dollars. 


or 250 volts depending upon the volt- 
for 
exchange. 


age considered testing 
Next, 
build out a “regulator net” with vari- 
high 
test battery will always be ready for 
This 


necessary 
in your particular 


able resistors and your voltage 
service at the flip of a switch. 


equipment is shown in Fig. 2. 


Referring to Fig. 3, a brief outline 
of the basic circuit test is as follows: 
For loop tests without battery, no key 
is operated. To test for foreign bat- 
tery, negative-cross, it neces- 
sary to operate the “foreign battery 
key” and then the reverse key to test 
the other side of the This test 
places the voltmeter in series between 
the central office ground 
negative or positive lines. 


is only 


line. 


and either 


Test for grounds: Operation of the 
ground and short keys grounds the 
positive battery, the line and 
places the voltmeter in series with the 
battery and line. 
Operation of the reverse key tests the 
negative line in the same manner. 


opens 


negative positive 


Test of loop with battery: Operate 
the loop key. Normally, this test is 
made with 75 volts of battery. Again, 
referring to Fig. 3, the circuit may be 
traced from negative battery through 
the voltmeter to positive line, negative 
line to positive battery. To substitute 
battery of 150 volts, operate scale key 
which substitutes 150 for the 75 volts. 
Arrangements may be made to light a 
pilot lamp to indicate that the higher 
voltage is being used. 
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A regulated power supply unit which 
will provide either 150 volts for regu- 
lar toll testing, 75 volts for local test- 
ing, or approximately 300 volts, un- 
regulated, for breakdown tests is shown 
in Figs. 2 When testing on 
lines, the voltage is not grounded and 
for breakdown testing, it may be used 
either ungrounded or grounded. This 
equipment consists essentially of a 
power transformer with a 120-volt AC 
primary and a 300-0-300 secondary and 
a filament suitable for the rectifier tube 
used, a filter of an input 
condenser, a smoothing choke, an out- 
put condenser and a shunt with a series 
resistance. 


and 4. 


consisting 


The series resistance is necessary to 
regulate the current through the VR 
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excessive 
When properly ad- 
justed, this equipment will deliver 150 
volts to the test-bus bars even when 
the AC supply is unsteady. This com- 
plete unit properly assembled occupies 
about the same space as one heavy 
duty “B” battery. The only upkeep 
over a long period of time is an oc- 
casional tube replacement. 


tubes in series to 


current at no load. 


prevent 


A standard six to 300-volt vibrator 
type operated from 
the exchange storage battery may be 
used to operate this unit during fail- 
ures of the commercial power supply 
if considered necessary. 


power convertor 


The parts herein described have been 
assembled into a complete test unit 








which has given excellent service w 
out replacement of parts since Nov: 
ber, 1941. Testing is fast, accu: 
and simple. Through its use inter 
tent troubles are rapidly disappea: 
and service is constantly improv 
We are doing less chasing, also much 
less cut and try. This practice causes 
us to realize a considerable savings 


time, gas, oil and rubber—the thinvs 
we so urgently need to hit Berlin and 
Tokyo harder and oftener. 

VV 


War Needs First, Gifford Tells 
Holders of A. T. & T. 

Executives of several more large c 
porations discussed wartime operations 
of their companies recently at sto« 
holders’ annual meetings in various 
cities. Walter S. Gifford, president of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
said he would not predict because of 
war conditions “what the coming year 
will Bell System,” but 
assured stockholders the management 
would attempt everything in its power 
to bring the system “through the trial 
of war fundamentally unimpaired and 
able to continue to furnish the Ameri- 
can people with the best telephone serv- 
ice in the world.” 


bring for the 


Mr. Gifford said the system continues 
to get more business than it can handle 
with present facilities while limitations 
on use of materials prevent their ex- 
pansion. “Our emphasis is very prop- 
erly on war needs first,” he said. “The 
result is that with the shortage of fa- 
cilities and with more and more people 
wanting telephones, and with the in- 
creased use of long distance for war 
activities, telephone service for the gen- 
eral public is inevitably being adversely 
affected.” 


Vv 


Floods in Northwestern Bell 
Area Cause Damage 

Recent floods in the area of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Omaha, Neb., caused losses estimated 
at $35,000, including the cost of pre- 


cautionary measures taken to main- 
tain service. In several exchanges 
service was maintained where water 


several feet deep covered the floors. 


At Omaha, where the Missouri river 
flood rose to unusual heights, an emer- 
gency six-mile line was laid along the 
dike and on each of nine poles erected 
where reinforcement work was_ in 
progress, an operator was stationed to 
receive and relay calls. These had to 
be moved several times as the waters 
ate away at the levee. When it finally 
broke, the water covered an area of 
seven square miles and a depth up to 
12 feet. 
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AND THE PROMISE 


Under the whip-lash of war necessity, and in the steady 
manufacture of special-purpose vehicles for our Army, our 
Navy, our Marine Corps, and our Air Forces, Autocar 
product as well as Autocar production has become more 
efficient. The premise of improvement for war leads to the 
logical conclusion . . . the promise of improved Autocar 
Trucks for peaceful purposes when all this nasty but 
necessary business is behind us. . . . So take care of the 
trucks you now have. Keep your pledge to the U. S. Truck 
Conservation Corps. Factory-equipped Autocar Branches 
will help you. Work and watch for better days to come 


and, with them, better Autocars. 


AUTOCAR 


MANUFACTURED IN ARDMORE, PA. 
SERVICED BY FACTORY BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 


AWARDED 
“FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
PRODUCTION” 
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The Washington 
Background 


(Concluded from page 19) 





it will resolve doubts in favor of the 
administrative branch and against the 
legislative branch of the government. 
In the future it may be necessary for 
Congress to write laws narrowly and 
rewrite them often to cope with the 
effect of this virtual transfer of policy- 
making powers to the executive branch. 

Now let’s make one last stop along 
the Washington background—the War 
Manpower Commission. I am going to 
cover it briefly by telling you bluntly 
that you must be prepared to give up 
to the armed services virtually all of 
the able-bodied men between 18 and 38, 
fathers included. Place no re- 
liance whatever in the bill to exempt 
fathers. It won’t pass, or if it does it 
will be vetoed. Place very little reliance 
on occupational deferments for men in 


young 


this class. They are going to be harder 
to get and at best will be good only 
for a short time. You must prepare, as 
most of you already have I daresay, to 
use female help, men over 38, or phys- 
ically handicapped, as much as possible. 

On the beneficial side, I foresee that 
the WMC will try to help you in your 
struggle with labor turnover by “freez- 
ing’ essential workers, including your 
own employes. If WMC freeze orders 
don’t do the trick, I look for legislation 
along the lines of the Wadsworth- 
Austin bill for national civilian service 
control later this year. 

Perhaps you are wondering what you 
could do, if anything, about the broad 
suggestions I have made earlier in this 
little talk to help put a check on the 
expansion of unnecessary governmental 
activities. 
an industry, to take part in any or- 
ganized political movement to that end. 
There is danger from the public rela- 
tions standpoint in such a course. It 
might even be illegal in 


I would not advise you, as 


some states. 


But by association and cooperation 
with other organizations and groups 
which are attempting to ensure the 


continuation 
American 


of private enterprise in 
you can help a 
great deal, particularly as individuals 
in your community. 


business, 


Unless this trend towards more and 
more participation of the government 
in everybody’s business is curbed, we 
face a dismal future of deficit financing 
and as a result constantly increasing 
public debt and taxation. We also face 
the eventual threat of socialization to 
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which I have referred. The recent re- 
port of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board is virtually a blueprint for 
taking long strides along this road in 
the post-war period. The time to stop it 
is now. The way to do it is by turning 
around and facing in the other di- 
rection. 

For example, instead of following a 
policy of appeasement whereby 
utility industry decides that it is not 
its brother’s keeper and withdraws 
from all further association because of 
political attack, it ought to be apparent 
that all utilities are under siege of the 
socialists. As one utility trench is won, 
the other utility trenches will be easier 
with each new triumph of 
aggression. Unfortunately, 
we still have a certain amount of in- 
dustrial snobbery right in our 
front yard which delights the heart of 
the common enemies of all public util- 


one 


conquests 
socialistic 


own 


ity businesses. 

The problem is not simply an issue 
between Republicans and Democrats. 
It is not an issue between old-line Dem- 
ocrats and New Deal Democrats. It is 
broader that. You 
have opportunities for association with 
dozens of other groups, labor leaders, 
farm leaders, small businessmen, and 
big businessmen, are becoming 
alarmed over the growing power of the 
government which is threatening to be- 
come more of an octopus, entangling 
our lives and our liberties than the old 
Wall Street octopus ever dreamed of 
in its palmiest days. 

Most powerful of all resurgent 
forces, with which all free men are wel- 
come to associate, is this growing tide 
of mass rebellion against unnecessary 
regimentation to which I have referred. 
The men of the telephone industry have 
shown by their great numbers in the 
armed forces and by their splendid ef- 
forts on the home front, that they yield 
to no one in the determination to win 
the war as quickly and as thoroughly 
as possible. But when the war is won 
they, like millions of other free-born 
Americans, will be equally determined, 


and deeper than 


who 


I am sure, to win .back the liberties 
which it has been necessary to sur- 
render, and which were surrendered 


ungrudgingly as necessities of war. 
This rising tide of revolt against the 
strangulating effects of concentrated 
rule from Washington has a very good 
chance to succeed. It has a very good 
chance of developing enough power to 
challenge and upset certain well-laid 
plans of certain people for putting a 
government ring in the nose of every 
free man, from the cradle to the grave, 
and to the four corners of the earth. 
It has a very good chance of winning 
the support of the little people, the 
pushed-around people of both major 


parties and within both major parties 
by a prairie-fire movement right here 
in the “grass roots.” 

It may well be that in the months 
ahead the supreme test of democracy 
will be decided not on foreign battle- 
fields but at our polling places. I be- 
lieve a democracy implies faith in abil- 
ity of the people to arrive at right de- 
cisions over a long range. If the people 
have this mass power of discrimination 
which Jefferson and the other Found- 
ing Fathers believed in, they will not 
continue to yield to the temptation of 
being bribed with their own money to 
vote away their own inheritance. 

I am firmly convinced that the salva- 
tion of your industry and of 
other major industry as a system of 
private enterprise will come about as 
an incident, a by-product, if you will, 
of this great repugnance of 
the people of our country toward what 
is proving to be the curse of the twen- 
tieth century—the mastery of the state, 
the worship of government for the 
sake of government. There are definite 
signs that all of the people are not go- 
ing to be fooled all of the time into the 
exaltation of the state at the expense 
and even the enslavement of the 
dignity of the individual, under the 
‘amouflage of security for the masses. 


every 


swelling 


Of course, there is a certain amount 
of security no unemployment — in a 
centralized totalitarian state. There is 
also a certain amount of security and 
from unemployment in a 
penitentiary. Our people are waking 
up to the dangers and the trends of 
regimentation which have reduced other 
great nations to the status of vast pen- 
itentiaries, in which the inmates are 
told what to do, where to go, how much 
to eat and and what to think. 
They see blundering administration of 
federal government and compare it 
with improved operations of the state 
and local governments and they are 
beginning to think. It is only a ques- 
tion of time and opportunity before 
they will act. 


protection 


wear, 


All signs point to a greater popular 
use of the telephone in post-war years 
than before. Only the clouds of 
political interference stand between 
your industry and the bright sunlight 
of an unparalleled future prosperity. 
You cannot unaided roll away 
clouds. But if you get on the right side 
of the prevailing winds you will find 


ever 


those 


the clouds vanishing of their own 
accord. 
VV 
Developing War Projects 
Bell Telephone Laboratories are 


working on more than 300 development 
projects for the Army, Navy, and Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee. 
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SPLICES MADE WITH NICOPRESS ARE STRONGER THAN THE LINE ITSELF! 


That's a strong statement but it’s a fact. So, when 
your line needs repairs be sure to use Nicopress 
sleeves. Eliminate the hazards of noisy joints and pos- 
sible line failure. You'll find maintenance costs less, 
takes less time—and in these days every saving is 
important. 


Other well known National products are listed at the 
left. Telephone men now using them vouch for their 
dependability under all conditions of service. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
AMERICAN 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET - 








DRIERITE 


The Modern DESICCANT FOR DRYING CABLE SPLICES 


DRIERITE dries the Cable Splice by positive absorption of all 
moisture from wires, insulation, bandage and surfaces inside 
the sleeve. Application is easy and rapid. 


The snow-white granular DESICCANT is neither poisonous, cor- 
rosive nor abrasive, and does not evolve gas, fume or odor 
either in storage or in use. It eliminates all chance of fire, 
accident or discomfort to workmen or occupants of buildings. 
STANDARD PACKAGES 

Vg Pint Can ( 50 grams) 48 per Carton. 

2 Pint Can (200 grams) 12 per Carton. 

| Quart Can (800 grams} 12 per Carton. 


For sale by the Manufacturer and 
leading telephone supply houses. 


W. A. HAMMOND DRIERITE COMPANY 
XENIA, OHIO 
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SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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EXECUTONE 
Communication Systems 


for amplified paging and 
private 2-way conversations 











Production Dept. 


Switchboard bottle-necks slow up your entire organization; interior 
calls cause congestion; waiting for connections wastes valuable time. 
With EXECUTONE, you can talk directly to, and receive informa- 
tion from, anyone in any part of your plant, instantly, without 
taking him from his work. This saves your time and the time of 
your employees — steps up efficiency — keeps production at full 
speed 60 seconds every minute. 


EXECUTONE quickly pays for itself in man-hours saved. 
Write for descriptive folder: T-3 


EXECUTONE, Inc. 


415 Lexington Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


SERVICE FACILITIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Prompt Shipment 


on 
MAINTENANCE 
MATERIALS 


In order to be in a posi- 
tion to supply your needs 
promptly we have stocked 
standard construction ma- 
terials recognized through- 
out the field as of highest 
quality. 


We have concentrated 
on those items which you 
will need most for replace- 
ment and maintenance pur- 
poses. 


We have the items listed 
below as well as many others 
on hand for immediate 
shipment. 


Galvanized Hardware 
Glass Insulators 
Wood Pins and Brackets 
Iron Wire and Strand 


Nicopress Sleeves & 
Tools 


Construction Tools 
Cable Terminals 


Protectors and 
Arresters 


aN 
3S, 
BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Jhe Operators Corner 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association 
Traffic Editor of TELEPHONY 








NE OF THE most trying experi- 
O ences of a local switchboard 

operator is to have all of her 
cords in use, with signals standing, 
and no way of answering them. This 
condition frequently occurs, especially 
during the busy hours from 9:00 to 
11:00 a. m. 

How can this problem be solved? 
What to do about it? If the operator 
were permitted to follow her inclina- 
tion she would probably take the con- 
nections down which had been estab- 
lished for 30 minutes or longer and use 
the cords to complete calls for other 
subscribers who were waiting to be 
served. 

One solution to the problem is more 
publicity or educational programs for 
the need of making telephone conversa- 
tions brief. With so many important 
tasks to be accomplished, it is difficult 
to understand how people can find time 
to carry on 30-minute telephone con- 
versations. 

Consideration should also be given to 
load distribution. Plug counts should 
be taken at regular intervals to de- 
termine if the board load is unbalanced. 
Defective cords and plugs should be re- 
paired as promptly as possible to en- 
able operators to have the prescribed 
number of cord pairs for completing 
connections. 

It has been observed that when an 
experienced operator is seated between, 
or adjacent to, inéxperienced operators 
who have not developed their speed to 
the point where each is able to carry a 
full operator’s load, the experienced op- 
erator encounters more frequent cases 
of having all of her cords in use. 

Chief operators should give careful 
attention to the trend of traffic and be 
alert to make necessary changes in 
their seating plan. They should avoid 
being tied up with detail work to the 
extent that they are unable to keep in 
close touch with the movement of traffic 
in the central office. 


As the war effort has affected our 
way of life, so also has it affected the 
work in the central office. Many new 
routines have been established, training 
methods and operating practices have 
been revised and, it is reasonable to 
assume, many more changes and re- 


visions will take place before the war 
is ended. Our job will be simplified if 
we accept these changes graciously and 
put forth every effort to do a good job 
despite our many handicaps. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) If a customer reports a shock 
or bang in the ear, what should the op- 
erator say? 

(2) What is an “attended public 
station’’? 

(3) How should a local call be han- 
dled if the calling party calls by name 
instead of number? 

(4) On a local call if only the back 
supervisory signal lights after called 
station has answered, should the oper- 
ator disconnect both cords without chal- 
lenging? 

(5) Which finger should be used in 
operating a peg count key? 

The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 65. 


VV 


Bronx (N. Y.) Employes Present 
Two Ambulances to Army 

Two ambulances purchased for the 
U. S. Army with money raised by the 
traffic employes of the Bronx (N. Y.) 
division of the New York Telephone Co. 
were presented to the Army on May 13. 
The presentation in behalf of the 800 
or more employes, mainly central office 
operators, was made by Mrs. Esther 
O’Heir, information operator, who is 
head of the Traffic Employes Associa- 
tion in the Bronx. An officer of the 
second service command of the Army 
accepted the vehicles, which are 
equipped for service wherever needed. 

The Bronx employes under Mrs. 
O’Heir’s leadership originally planned 
in March to raise money to equip one 
ambulance. But the efforts, climaxed by 
an entertainment on April 15, were so 
successful that $3,000 was raised — 
enough to purchase and equip two am- 
bulances. 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., through whose offices 
the vehicles were obtained for the 
Army, recently awarded a citation to 
the Bronx telephone employes “in rec- 
ognition of their patriotic and generous 
donation.” 
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The board of directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Independent Teleph a lati 
in their regular quarterly meeting April 8 
elected C. E. EABY of Ephrata, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Denver & Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., to fill the unexpired term of vice 
president from the eastern district. The 
vacancy was created by the death of the 
late Joseph F. Stockwell who had filled 
that post for a number of years. 





Has Three Sons in Service 

The three sons of JOHN W. WopPaAT, 
consulting engineer of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., are now in the service of our coun- 
try. Lt. JoHN W. JR., formerly in the 
insurance business in Fort Wayne, is in 
the Quartermaster Corps at San An- 
tonio, Tex. Lt. JAMES D., formerly 
with the General Cable Corp., is in the 
U. S. Navy and is at present stationed 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. ENSIGN ROBERT M., 
who was associated recently with his 
father, is in the U. S. Naval Labora- 
tory at Washington, D. C. 


Vv 
Is Post Signal Officer 


B. I. NOBLE, on leave of absence for 
the duration from the executive staff 
of the commercial department of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., is now post signal officer at Tyn- 
dall Field, Fla., where he is in charge 
of the installation, operation and main- 
tenance of a post telegraph system. In 
this capacity he is also procurement 
and installation officer for radio and 
weather equipment, serving as crypto- 
graphic officer and commander for the 
signal and weather detachments. 


Vv 


Appointed District Manager 

CORWIN DUNN has been appointed 
district manager for the Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co. with offices at 
Kewanee, Ill., succeeding FRED E. 
FREERS, resigned. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HARDWARE 


HUBBARD 
FOR TELEPHONE REQUIREMENTS SINCE 1900 





CORRECTION 
Captions of the two cuts shown on page 27 of last week’s issue (May 22) were 
inadvertently transposed. The cuts of the old and present-day repeaters of the 
Federal Radio & Telegraph Corp. with the correct captions are reproduced below. 








Repeater manufactured today by Federal Telephone & Radio Corp. 


Obituaries 

WILLIAM D. LIDDLE, wire chief for 
the Hanamo (Mo.) Telephone Co. for 
14 years, died at the St. 
Maryville, Mo., 
after a heart attack. He was 54 years 


suddenly 


Francis Hospital in 









© Power Failures 
¢ Voltage Variations 


* Overcharge and 
Undercharge 


RectiChargeRs increase battery life up to 40% 
NO MOVING PARTS mean NO WEARING PARTS 


RECTICHARGERS PREVENT 


¢ Poor Ringing 
¢ Short Lamp Life 
* Sticking Relays 


old. He was born at Holden, Mo., and 
is survived by his widow and one son, 
a lieutenant in the U. S. Army. 
x Oo” 
JOHN STONE, 73, of San Diego, Calif., 
who held more than 120 telephone and 





RAYTHEON 


* RECTICHARGER 


RectiChargeR & Batteries= 
Automatic AC—DC Telephone 
Power System 


Distributed By: 
STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 


Branch Offices: Chicago 
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100 Carlson Rd., Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Kansas City 


San Francisco Toronto 













Repeater used in World War | 


wireless patents in this country and a 
similar number abroad, died May 20. 
Born in Dover, Va., he spent his child- 
hood in Egypt, and when his parents 
returned to the United States he con- 
tinued his education at Columbia and 
Johns Hopkins Universities. He per- 
formed radio and telephone research in 
Boston, Washington and New York 
City before going to San Diego in 1919. 


* * * 


J. E. BAGGsTroM, formerly owner and 
manager of the Wausa (Neb.) Tele- 
Co., died recently at Norfolk 
from the result of a paralytic stroke 
three ago. His company also 
served the town of Bloomfield, known 
in telephone annals as the town where 
all but a few of the 400 or 500 sub- 
scribers discontinued service for a con- 
siderable period in protest against an 
increase in rates. This was later settled 
by the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. For the last 10 years Mr. 
Baggstrom has been in retirement. He 
had been an officer and director of the 
Nebraska Telephone Association and 
served for a number of years on local 
town, school and church boards. 


phone 


years 


se 


ELIZABETH Goop, said to have had 
the longest service record in the tele- 
phone industry, died recently at St. 
Paul, Minn., at the age of 81. She re- 
tired in 1930 after 49 years and nine 
months’ service. In 1880, when the loca! 
company had but 100 stations, the op- 
erators sat at sewing machine tables 
behind which was a raised platform. 
A boy used this for going back and 
forth making connections. 
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FCC Issues Reports on 
D.C. Hotel Surcharges 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on May 18 released two reports 
in its Docket No. 6255, involving the 
question of its jurisdiction over charges 
collected by hotels, apartment houses, 
and clubs in the District of Columbia 
for long-distance and so-called “inter- 
zone” telephone calls. These reports 
have been submitted to the FCC by 
Commissioners Paul A. Walker and 
Ray C. Wakefield for adoption by the 
commission, and each report is accord- 
ngly designated as “Report Proposed 
by Commissioners Walker and Wake- 
field for Adoption by the Commission.” 

These reports are subject to excep- 
tions and argument by the parties in 
the same manner as proposed reports 
of the commission, and the commis- 
sion’s report and order in this proceed- 
ng will not be issued until after the 
parties have had an opportunity to pre- 
sent such exceptions and argument. 

It is found that hotels and clubs in 
the District of Columbia collect charges 
for long-distance telephone calls made 
by the use of telephones on their prem- 
ises, which 


termed “sur- 
charges,” are in addition to the charges 
for such calls stated in the applicable 
tariffs of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. on file with the 
FCC. So far as the record in the pro- 
ceeding showed, no apartment house in 
the District collected such surcharges, 
but it is pointed out in the reports that 
the record does not include data con- 
cerning all apartment houses in the 
District, and that telephone service 
arrangements in some apartments are 
such that the collection of such sur- 
charges is possible. 


charges, 


The first report deals with the juris- 
diction of the FCC over surcharges col- 
lected for telephone calls between tele- 
phones in the District and telephones 
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outside an area designated by the 
Chesapeake & Potomac company as the 
“Washington Metropolitan Area,” all 
of which calls are interstate or foreign 
in nature. The “Washington Metro- 
politan Area” consists of the District 
of Columbia and certain adjacent terri- 
tory in Maryland and Virginia. 

The second report is concerned with 
surcharges collected for telephone calls 
between telephones in the District and 
telephones outside the District but 
within the “Washington Metropolitan 
Area.” For its administrative purposes, 
the “Washington Metropolitan Area” 
is divided by the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac company into various “zones,” of 
which the District of Columbia is one. 
In many instances, an _ additional 
charge, termed an “interzone” charge, 
is made by the telephone company for 
a call from a telephone in one zone to 
a telephone in another zone, as for 
example, in the case of a telephone call 
from the District to Falls Church, Va. 

In the reports it is concluded that 
the FCC has jurisdiction over sur- 
charges collected by hotels, apartment 
houses, and clubs on telephone calls 
between telephones in the District of 
Columbia and telephones outside the 
“Washington Metropolitan Area,” and 
on telephone calls between telephones 
within the District and telephones out- 
side the District but within the ‘‘Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area,” to which 
interzone charges apply, such _ sur- 
charges being found to be for inter- 
state or foreign telephone communica- 
tions. 

It is also concluded that the District 
Emergency Rent Act does not bar the 
FCC from jurisdiction over the sur- 
charges. 

The proceeding was conducted jointly 
with the District of Columbia Public 
Utilities Commission, under a standing 
cooperative arrangement between the 
FCC and state commissions. Chairman 











NOW as never before—is the time to practice 
“preventive maintenance.” Minor repairs and re- 
placements today will save man-hours and 
material, prevent service interruptions, later. 


@ Where open wire circuits are involved—(1) 
Remove excess sag in the line wire; (2) Re- 
place loose and missing ties; (3) Tighten or 
replace guys, where necessary. 


@ If needs demand, replace sections of line on 
present pole structures with Crapo HTL-85 
Line Wire. This high-tensile line wire has 60% 
greater strength than standard BB; provides an 
increased factor of safety, minimizes maintenance. 


@ For essential new construction, use Crapo 
HTL-85 or Crapo HTL-135 Line Wire! Crapo 
HTL-85 permits spans to 225 feet in heavy load- 
ing districts. Crapo HTL-135, with two and 
one-half times the strength of BB 
wire, makes possible spans of 
350 feet under heavy 
loading conditions. 
Both possess superi- 
or telephone trans- 
mission qualities. 
- . . 

Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galva- 
nized Products! 


Write for 
Bulletins 


20! and 202! 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE NDIANA 
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NEVER 
WEATHER 
BEATEN! 


“Whitall Tatum" Glass 
Insulators (made by the 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY) 


. . « serve without breakage or 
failure, regardless of weather — 
torrid heat, sub-zero cold, deluge, 
or blizzard. Severe thermal shock 
tests are just one of the preci- 
sion-control steps Armstrong 
takes to give you all-weather 
performance. 


Write for full data about Arm- 
strong's “Whitall Tatum" Glass 
Insulators. As distributors, we 
recommend them. 


Distributed By: 


STROMBERG- 
CARLSON 
COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 
100 Carlson Rd., Rochester, N. ¥., U.S.A. 


Branch Offices: 
Kansas City 
Toronto 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
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Flanagan and Commissioner Hankin 
of the District commission presided 
with FCC Commissioners Walker and 
Wakefield at the hearings which were 
held in this proceeding. The District 
commission issued a separate report 
May 18. 
VV 


Ask Reopening of San Jacinto 
(Calif.) Rate Hearing 

A letter to the California Railroad 
Commission, requesting the reopening 
of the hearing on telephone service 
changes proposed for the San Jacinto 
(Calif.) exchange of the California 
Water & Telephone Co., has been sent 
by City Attorney F. M. Sallee, on be- 
half of the city, it was reported May 4. 

No ruling has yet been made by the 
commission on the request of the tele- 
phone company to make certain changes 
in service at San Jacinto, on which a 
hearing was held there last July. 


Vv 


Station-to-Station Method 
Approved in California 

The California Railroad Commission 
has completed its investigation of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
Southern California Telephone Co. and 
connecting telephone companies in the 
state of California, with reference to 
a determination of the basis and 
method of separating telephone prop- 
erty, revenues and expenses, and on 
May 4 the commission issued an order 
in which it found “the station-to-sta- 
tion principle of cost allocation to be 
just and reasonable and that it should 
be adopted.” The order became effec- 
tive 20 days from the date issued. 

It was stated that the order will pro- 
vide for the filing of tariffs consistent 
with the commission’s finding, but that 
the proceeding will be held open for 
further consideration of methods and 
the application thereof. 

The Pacific T. & T. and the Southern 
California companies were ordered to 
refile, not more than 30 days from the 
date of the order, their schedules for 
message toll telephone service on the 
station-to-station basis. 

During the proceeding, A. T. George, 
counsel for the Pacific and Southern 
California companies, stated that the 
rates of the respondents were upon a 
board-to-board basis, and argued that 
the board-to-board basis should be con- 
tinued. Counsel presented no evidence 
to support his view, however, said the 
commissioner’s order, but stated that 
the respondent Bell System companies 
would offer no formal objection if the 
commission should adopt the station-to- 
station basis. 

The California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, through C. F. Ma- 


son, president, filed a statement oi 
lining the position of the association 
favor of the station-to-station bas 
Mr. Mason also filed a separate stat 
ment on behalf of the Associated Te 
phone Co., Ltd., and the San Joaqu 
Associated Telephone Co., likewise 
favor of the station-to-station basis. 

A. N. Johns, representing the Ca 
fornia Water & Telephone Co. and t! 
West Coast Telephone Co. of California, 
testified in support of the station-to- 
station method, submitting a statemeni 

The 10-page printed commission o 
der presented a history of California 
rates, discussed the principles involved 
in the present case and gave consider: 
tion to methods of separating telephon 
plant, revenue and expense. 


VV 


Introduce Evidence in 
Princeton (Ill.) Rate Case 

Opening hearing of the Illinois Com 
merce Commission on the petition of 
the Illinois Allied Telephone Co., 
Princeton, to raise rates was held May 
18. The hearing was adjourned and 
continued to June 29 in Springfield, 
although there is a possibility that it 
may again be changed to Princeton on 
that date. 

Presiding at the hearing was James 
Anderson of Eureka, member of the 
commission. Attorney Howard S. Gutt- 
man represented the Office of Price 
Administration. 

A statement of the telephone com- 
pany was introduced as an exhibit and 
the attorneys questioned and cross- 
examined H. B. Crandell, president and 
general manager of the company, at 
length. Numerous objections were 
entered to admission of the exhibit and 
the entire history and financial stand- 
ing of the company was brought to 
light through the statement and ques- 
tioning. 

Attorney E. A. Gilchrist of Walnut 
first made the motion that the exhibit 
be turned down as evidence and the 
other objecting attorneys concurred. 
The OPA representative added to his 
objection that the company should not 
seek to increase rates to anticipate 
wage increases which have not been 
authorized by the War Labor Board 
and the Director of Economic Stabil- 
ization. 

VV 


Reduce Certain Bell 
Rates in Kentucky 

Total annual reductions of approxi- 
mately $410,000 in Kentucky of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s long distance and leased wire 
services will result from recent and 
impending rate reductions, the Ken- 
tucky Public Service Commission an- 
nounced May 13. 
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Of the total amount, the commis- 
sion’s announcement said, $368,000 
annually will apply to interstate serv- 
ice and $42,000 to the company’s long 
distance lines within Kentucky. 

The interstate reduction already is 

effect, while the rate reduction on 
calls within the state becomes effective 
June 1. 

A technical adviser of the commis- 
sion said the recent reductions resulted 
from joint negotiations of the Federal 
Communications Commission and state 
commissions with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of which 
Southern Bell is a subsidiary. The 
interstate reduction became effective in 
February. 

VV 


Probe Into Toll Rates 
Ordered in Wisconsin 

The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission on May 22 ordered an investi- 
gation of the rate schedule of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. Expenses of the 
probe will be assessed against the pub- 
lie utility. 

The order was in line with a report 
the commission made several weeks ago 
to the Wisconsin legislature. State law- 
makers had asked the group to study 
the utility’s toll charge structure. The 
commission, in an informal report to 
the assembly, said an_ investigation 
“was being made.” 

The investigation order said, in part: 
“There are various differentials be- 
tween the rates charged by the com- 
pany for intrastate and interstate tele- 
phone toll service, which differentials, 
or some of them, may be found, upon 
investigation, to be unlawfully discrim- 
inatory... .” 

Costs of investigating the “books, ac- 
counts, practices, and activities of the 
utility,” the commission said, as well as 
“expenses incurred which are reason- 
ably attributed to such investigation,” 
will be assessed against, and collected 
from, the telephone company. 

The order was signed by Chairman 
R. W. Peterson, and Commissioners W. 
F. Whitney and Lynn H. Ashley. 


Vv 


Supplement Existing Tariffs of 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 

The Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
Bellevue, was authorized by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission on May 14 
to supplement existing tariffs as fol- 
lows: 

Medina exchange—cancel unused 
manual service schedule, as all sub- 
scribers are now receiving automatic 
service. 

Delaware exchange—withdraw busi- 
ness two-party classification and insti- 
tution of five-party classification; re- 
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TELERING 
ECONOMY 
RELIABILITY 





ONLY ONE CONTACT! 


@ Reliable ringing service is essential 
in providing satisfactory telephone 
service. 


@ Use TELERING and provide the 
MOST reliable service at the LEAST 


cost. 


Current Consumption Negligible 


Positively No Radio Interference 


@ Directly converts Commercial Alter- 
nating Current to Telephone Ringing 
Current. 


@ You can always depend upon our 
full co-operation and prompt service. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, inc. 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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duce from 12 to 10 maximum number 
of stations on a rural circuit; substitute 
monthly for present quarterly billing 
of rural subscribers; withdraw unused 
guaranteed pay station classification. 

Delaware and Radnor exchanges— 
reduce the charge for extra mileage 
service. 

Delaware, Ashley, Cheshire - Lewis 
Center, Kilbourne and Radnor ex- 
changes—liberalize vacation service; 
new and modernized regulations gov- 
erning installation, use and furnishing 
of service of all kinds. 

Cheshire-Lewis Center exchange — 
publish regulation that subscribers may 
have Delaware and Kilbourne exchange 
service without extra charge. 

Kilbourne exchange—publish regula- 
tion that subscribers are to have Dela- 
ware, and Chesire-Lewis Center ex- 
change service without toll charge. 


Vv 


Studying Residence Rates 
Of New Jersey Bell 

Crawford Jamieson of the New 
Jersey Public Utility Commission May 
15 advocated a reduction of $3,000,- 
000 annually in residental telephone 
rates of the New Jersey Telephone Co. 
His proposal, made in conference with 
officials of the New Jersey company 
would lower residential rates about $6 
per year or 50 cents monthly. 

Mr. Jamieson said he had been mak- 
ing a study into financial reports of 
the telephone company since March. 
He said he would issue a more detailed 
statement at a later date. 


Vv 


Wisconsin Companies’ Area 
Boundaries Studied 

Members of the staff of the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission have 
conferred with the committee on ex- 
change area boundaries of the Wiscon- 
sin State Telephone Association for the 
purpose of working out the necessary 
details for the plan. 

The preliminary work is about com- 
pleted and in the near future it will be 
submitted to the commission for its 
consideration and issuance of a formal 
supplemental order setting forth the 
procedure to be followed. 


Vv 


24-Hour Service At 
Grand Blanc, Mich. 

The Michigan Public Service Com- 
mission has given permission to the 
Grand Blane (Mich.) Telephone Co. to 
operate 24 hours a day and to charge 
slightly higher rates for this additional 
service, it was announced May 17. 

The business line rate will receive 
the biggest increase, from $1.75 to 


$3.00 and all other service will be i 
creased 25 cents. There will be no 
change in rural rates. 


Vv 


Purchase By Durham ((N. C.) 
Company Approved 

The Durham (N. C.) Telephone ( 
has bought the property| and lines of 
the Union Telephone Co., about sev 
and one-half miles from the city, and 
the sale was approved by the North 
Carolina Utilities Commission May 
The lines were jointly owned by a 
group of about 20 farmers who sold 
their interests to the Durham company. 


Vv 


Buys Earlsboro (Okla.) Company 

The Earlsboro (Okla.) Telephone Co. 
was recently purchased by EDWARD L 
DuKE, St. Louis (Mo.) alderman. Mr. 
Duke plans to take over the exchang« 
and operate it himself beginning June 1] 


Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 


California Railroad Commission 

May 15: Authority granted Ruth S. 
Jones to hold title and operate the 
Tuolumne Telephone Exchange prop- 
erties. 

May 15: Further hearing to be sched- 
uled on petition filed by California 
Water & Telephone Co. regarding con- 

(Please turn to page 66) 
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Post-War Look at 
Rural Construction 


‘ontinued from page 22 





(1) Tape-armored cable. This type 
should be used where the plant is ex- 
posed to inductive interference or where 
some mechanical protection is consid- 

ed necessary. Tape armor adds very 
ttle to the tensile strength of the 
able. The steel tape does protect the 
cable from damage by rodents such as 
gophers which cause trouble in some 
sections of the country. 


(2) Wire-armored cable. This type 





terminals mounted on properly placed 
poles or pedestals. Underground cable 
terminals may be used, but are rather 
expensive for this type of construction 
as a manhole must be provided at each 
point of distribution. 

Buried wire construction has not 
been extensively used in the past al- 
though it has now been developed to a 
point that will undoubtedly prove sat- 
isfactory for post-war construction. 
This wire is twin conductors, No. 17 
gauge, rubber-insulated and without 
any mechanical protection. 

This type of wire is usually installed 
by a specially designed wire plow to a 
depth of 16 to 20 inches. Rarely is a 
greater depth required. More than one 
wire may be placed in the same trench 
if desired. 


Hond type wire plow in operation. 


is recommended where tensile strength 
is required, such as in deep river cross- 
ings and swamp areas. 

(3) Jute-protected cable. This type 
should be used when neither shielding 
nor additional mechanical strength is 
required. The jute covering will min- 
imize the effect of corrosive elements in 
the soil from acting on the lead sheath, 
but does not provide gopher protection. 
Ordinary lead cable may be buried in 
localities where gopher trouble is not 
experienced and when the soil does not 
contain elements which will cause cor- 
rosion of the lead. 


Buried cable is ordinarily installed to 
provide a coverage of from 12 to 30 
inches. The trench for the cable is usu- 
ally provided by hand-digging, a 
trenching machine or a cable plow de- 
pending on the volume of work and 
soil conditions. The trench must be 
widened where required for splicing 
»perations. 

Service drops are usually connected 
to buried cable at standard type cable 
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A ground wire of No. 14 lead alloy 
dipped bare copper must be installed 
with buried wire to protect the lines 
from lightning and induced voltages. 
Lightning protection must be provided 
or it will enter the underground lines 
and cause serious trouble. Induced 
voltages from nearby power lines may 
also prove a serious problem and a def- 
inite hazard. The ground wire laid in 
the trench with the buried wire should 
be connected to the protector grounds 
at all stations. The unprotected type 
of buried wire does not provide protec- 
tion against rodents nor a small white 
ant which attacks it in some localities. 

A new type of buried wire has been 
perfected and no doubt will prove pop- 
ular for post-war rural line construc- 
tion. It has an added protection of two 
.010-foot bright steel tapes spiraled in 
reverse directly over the rubber insula- 
tion. This, in turn, is covered by a 
saturated paper tape placed over the 
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steel tapes and is provided with a par- 
affin finish. 

Buried wire of this type does not re- 
quire a ground wire to be installed with 
it, but a jumper wire should connect 
the steel tapes over each splice. Also, 
at the point where the buried wire is 
connected to an aerial line, a jumper 
wire should be soldered on the steel 
tape and connected to the protector 
ground. This wire should be No. 14 
A.W.G. copper or larger. This type of 
wire provides ample protection against 
rodents and insects. 

Buried wire is usually looped into 
subscribers’ buildings to reduce the 
number of splices. When necessary, 
splices are made by connecting the con- 
ductors with small compression type 
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brass sleeves. These connections are 
then insulated by covering with rubber 
vulcanized in place. The vulcanizing on 
the job is accomplished by a portable 
mold heated with a storage battery. 

The transmission loss of buried wire 
is .208 D.B. per 1,000 feet at 1,000 
cycles. The maximum resistance is 10.5 
ohms per 1,000 feet at 77 degrees F. 
This type wire provides satisfactory 
transmission up to five miles without 
loading. When longer lines are re- 
quired, which should never be over 15 
miles without repeaters, a 44 millihen- 
ries load coil should be installed at 
8,000-foot intervals. These load coils 
are sealed in cases with external leads 
which are convenient for connecting to 
the line. 

All types of rural line construction 
methods should be considered when the 
rebuilding of rural lines is contem- 
plated and the one best suited to the 
needs adopted. At best and with the 
most careful preventive maintenance, 
many lines now in service will last only 
for the duration of the present emer- 
gency. When “the lights go on again 
all over the world” and materials are 
made available, many lines must be im- 
mediately rebuilt. The companies that 
have their plans all completed and ma- 
terial lists compiled will enjoy many 
advantages over those not so well-pre- 
pared. Plan now to build after victory 
is won! 


Vv 


Michigan Convention Set 
for July 16 and 17 

Directors of the Michigan Independ- 
ent Telephone Association recently 
selected the dates of July 16 and 17, 
which fall on Friday and Saturday, for 
the annual convention to be held in 
Lansing at Hotel Olds. President B. 
C. Schweitzer, Owosso, explains that 
the Friday and Saturday dates were 
made necessary because Hotel Olds is 
housing some 600 soldiers and cannot 
handle many conventions except toward 
the end of the week. 


Vv 


Named at Marysville, Ohio 

JAMES C. HorTON, Johnstown, Ohio, 
was recently named manager of the 
United Telephone Co. office of Marys- 
ville, Ohio, and has taken up his resi- 
dence there. 


vv 


Named Area Manager 

FRED ADKINS, manager at Osceola, 
Neb., for the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., has been named area man- 
ager, with headquarters at Sutton. He 
succeeds GLENN STUART, who has tem- 
porarily retired from service because 
of continued ill health. Mr. Adkins be- 





COMING TELEPHONE 
MEETINGS 


North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Gardner Hotel, Fargo, 
June 16. 


Oregon Independent Telephone | 
Association and Washington Inde- | 
pendent Telephone Association, | 
Joint Convention in Spokane, 
Wash., Davenport Hotel, June 18 
and 19. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, June 24 and 25. 


Michigan Independent  Tele- 
phone Association. Hotel Olds, 


Lansing, July 16 and 17. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, Roanoke Hotel, Roa- 
noke, November 4 and 5. 











gan his telephone work with the forme: 
Nebraska Bell Telephone Co. in 1906, 
and has managed several company ex- 
changes in the past. He is succeeded 
at Osceola by T. R. DEWOLF. 


Vv 


Serving as Major 

HARRIS G. GUTTENSOHN, general 
sales manager of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Chicago until his call to 
active duty in the Army in the fall of 
1940, was recently promoted to the 
rank of major. Major Guttensohn was 
a member of the Illinois National 
Guard and is at present serving in the 
South Pacific area. His home is in 
Maywood, III. 


VV 


District Manager in lowa 

CARLETON HAVEN, former plant su- 
perintendent of the Pike County Tele- 
phone Co., Pittsfield, Ill., has accepted 
a position as district manager of the 
Iowa Continental Telephone Co., Rock- 
well City, Iowa. 


VV 
Named to Civic Office 


TRACY PEYCKE, general counsel for 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
in Omaha, Neb., has been named by the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce as na- 
tional councilor. Mr. Peycke is also a 
vice president of the company. 


VV 


Converts to Coal 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., which has been using 11,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil a season for heating 
various buildings, has converted 43 of 
them to coal burning, and ordered 63 
other conversions. When all are com- 
pleted fuel oil purchase will be down 
80 per cent. 
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compared to 2.7db for 26-gauge and its 
resistance is 700” per mile. 
As I see it we should regard it as a 
plant item that may prove helpful in 
| reducing our plant investment in the 
smaller towns. 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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Practices 
During the three months I spent NO 8054—+ 
analyzing telephone construction pro- | VERTICAL BRACE \ 
jects at the Communications Division enacso ork : 
of the War Production Board, I was NO.9272 fe 
— impressed by the wide variety of plant yo saeunienie BOACKET 
ie! construction practices used by Inde- ° 
6, pendent telephone companies. I was Cuctar vissamemnan 
2x particularly surprised that many Inde- BRACKET 
led pendent companies are still proposing 
the use of 22-gauge exchange cable hs 
even though 24 or 26-gauge cable i i fe) |: ' 
would have provided ample transmis- \ oe tip : T 
sion and signalling margins in the loca- iesrmnaivearameae | : 
ral tions for which the cables were pro- agai a 8020 
le- posed NO. 8060 yom gt gon 
ites DIAGONAL BRACE i 
vo It would seem that telephone plant | 
of investment, particularly in the smaller | NO.1885 
ont towns, is amply high without the neces- | | ag Pe 
= sity for using more copper and lead NO1STS “STRAIN hid di 
a] he PLATE Hi 
a than is needed. a 1 
in The same situation exists in connec- > NO.7461 
tion with inside wire. Many Independ- { Guy CLAMP 


ent companies were sending in prefer- 


/ 
ence rating applications to obtain, 


; 
: 
































HAT ; 

among other things, No. 19 gauge in- LOAD ON | ii 
su- side wire for station installation work. ARE i 
le- The larger companies, both Bell and | HAROW: | NO.2S 
ed Independents, have for some time been HUBBARD | POLE STEP 
he taking advantage of the economy Pea man | H 
*k- offered by 22-gauge inside wire, which Lt. 

— eye ‘ M0.8903-SUSPENSION. | 

incidently requires only one-half the CABLE CLAMP 

copper required by No. 19, and being . ‘ “ 

smaller presents a better appearance. —_ ~~ 

‘ The purpose of my reciting these — .. 

for typical examples is to point out the NO 8243 2° ZZ 
a. \ need for more uniform plant practices ae pres NO.7658 NO.8988 ‘é 
“4 in the Independent field. GUY PROTECTOR GRADE CLAMP ca naess 
¥ We cannot hope nor do we desire to Pa aopns Batre POLE STEP 

emulate the Bell System and have 

everything as “alike as peas in a pod” ; ; 

n the 6,812 Independent exchanges, : ' 

but we certainly should do something ' oy 
-_ toward getting our companies to adopt Pe yal 
r- lant practices that offer substantial -4.9.0.00 5 | “ae WIRE 
ng idvantages. The smaller the number | jygqses-StEEL mic eS Seal CLAMP 
of f wire sizes a manufacturer is called WING 0 0 . . 
63 yn to produce the lower the unit cost - 5 5 900 ; ‘a “! 
= ‘f the finished product. | ; ; GROUND! 
wn I am not unmindful of the fact that | b Lar Gone eae er | a i ad hase” 

uur larger operating groups and com- Ae Te ey ne ; i PS ee Salis ae ina 4 | 
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| panies are certainly not overlooking 


any bets or lack appreciation of what 
constitutes good plant practices. But 
I do think that many of the smaller 


| single unit companies, who are not able 


to have their ear to the ground as 
closely as our larger groups, need some 
authentic working manual which they 
can use as a guide. Our $739,000,000 
investment in telephone plant deserves 
its fair share of consideration in post- 
war planning. 

Should we not have some specifica- 
tions or working standards for plant 
construction which will bring about 
more uniform and economical telephone 
plant particularly in the case of the 
hundreds of small Independent plants 
which have been operating on a trial 
and error basis with regard to plant 
practices, or should we continue to pass 
information down from father to son 
or Joe to Dick with the fate of each 
particular plant dependent on the 
knowledge and likes or dislikes of the 
current manager. The ice, petroleum, 
lumber and many other industries have 
working standards. What do we have? 


Let's Write Our 
Own Prescription 
It is a characteristic of the telephone 


| industry to be very stable and more or 


less static. This is fine but we should 


| not overdo it. It is time, at least in 


connection with plant, that we begin to 
think about what we need to do our 
job better and at less cost. The day 
of the basic inventor has _ passed. 
Whereas we formerly had inventions 
we now have developments. We know 
what our plant problems are. Let’s set 
about solving them by coordinating the 
various tools and material at our dis- 
posal. Let’s not wait for the Bell Sys- 
tem or anyone else to answer our prob- 
lems for us. We should, of course, be 
alert to what they are doing and should 
not hesitate to adopt any practice that 
fits our requirements. We should stand- 
ardize our plant but not our thinking. 

I well appreciate the need for stand- 
ardization (in fact I specifically recom- 
mend it), but we should be careful to 
avoid freezing our thinking in terms 
of our old, established practices. We 
should drag out those practices peri- 
odically and examine them to learn if 
there are better ways to accomplish 
the same end. 

Just for fun, take your favorite 
supply catalog and go through it item 
by item and ask yourself if there is any 
better way of doing a certain thing 
such as supporting a wire, terminating 
cable pairs, etc. For example, take such 
simple items as a wood bracket farm 
line. 

For 20 years or more we have been 
attaching wood brackets with one 60 
and one 30 penny nail. We then screw 
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The printing of telephone direc- 
tories is an art. 


It takes not only a knowledge 
of the needs, but specialized 
equipment to be assured that 
each directory is complete and 
accurate. 


Accuracy and speed of 
delivery—the fundamentals 
of a Cuneo produced 


directory. 
THE CUNEO PRESS INC. 
CHICAGO 
PLANTS ALSO LOCATED IN 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


MILWAUKEE 





Lightning . 
Doesn't Care About War 


War or no war, lightning is going 
to get at a certain amount of tele- 
phone coils every month or so. 


You can't get new coils today, but 
you certainly can keep on hand a good 
stock of dependable coils that Suttle 
has rewound for you. 


Stay inside the next bad day and 
gather up a bunch of old coils to 
send in. 
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on a glass insulator. We have several 
items and several operations. Could 
not an improved porcelain insulator be 
de\eloped which we could attach with 
a single medium size nail or screw 
and which would give adequately good 
results without any bracket to rot out, 
with no possibility of floating insu- 
lators, with no pole tops to split be- 
cause of 60 penny nails and with a sav- 
ing in both first cost and maintenance 
expenses? Some may say that we 
would be unable to get adequate insu- 
lation with such an arrangement. This 
would be a consideration but not one 
that should give the development. engi- 
neer serious trouble. 


Telephone Transportation 

In the matter of transportation it 
would seem that we have an oppor- 
tunity to do some original thinking- 
possibly borrow some ideas from the 
Army jeep. Telephone maintenance 
men must be on the road in all kinds of 
weather. In fact when the weather is 
bad and the roads impassable for ordi- 
nary vehicles, the telephone repairman 
is most generally out on the line restor- 
ing service which has been interrupted 
by bad weather conditions. Our job is 
an all-weather job. 

We need an all-weather and all-pur- 
pose car. It should not be a heroic job 
to engineer a light hole auger and a 
pole boom for an Army jeep type 
maintenance car capable of going any- 
where at any time. We might take up 
where the Army left off. 

I mentioned my idea of a light-weight, 
low-cost hole digger to a friend of 
mine the other day and he said, “Why, 
a digger and truck cost around $4,000; 
a small company can’t afford that kind 
of a vehicle.” Of course they can’t, but 
they could afford $200 or $300 for a 
simple digger capable of digging holes 
suitable for the average small ex- 
change and that could be mounted on a 
light maintenance truck. No need of 
having a digger capable of digging a 
nine-foot hole for a Class 1 pole if your 
average need is for a three-foot hole 
for a Class 7 pole. 


Recently a telephone man over in 
Iowa “cooked up” a home-made digger 
that cost less than $100 and digs a 
four-foot hole in two or three minutes. 
If they can do it over in Iowa, they 
can do it elsewhere. But we’ve got to 
ask for it. We must know what we 
need. 


Conclusion 

We are facing an uncertain and un- 
usual future. It may well be an age 
in which technological developments 
will be so far reaching as to upset and 
disturb our normally calm existence. If 
this be true, let’s participate in these 
new developments. Let’s stake out our 
claims, otherwise we may some day be 
sharing our responsibility for trans- 
mitting voice communication with an- 
other industry or with some agency of 
the government. 

We must not stick our heads in the 
sand and ignore innovations such as 
television, facsimile, video attachments 
for the telephone, ultra-short wave 
radio, and the host of other electronic 
developments that might well revolu- 
tionize our way of life. Let’s be ready 
to move into this technical “Shangri- 
La,” if and when it comes. 


Vv 
Chief Operator Joins WAAC 


Nora E. Hopkins, chief operator of 
the Springfield Telephone Co., West 
Springfield, Pa., was recently granted 
a leave of absence to join the WAAC, 
according to Ames Brown, manager of 
the company. She was one of 13 wo- 
men at Daytona Beach, Fla., selected 
to perform communications work in the 
WAAC and she is at present receiving 
advance training at Camp Polk, La. 


Vv 


in Charge at Johnstown, Ohio 

Mrs. VERNA WILLYERD, of Columbus, 
Ohio, will be chief operator for the Ohio 
Central Telephone Corp. in Johnstown. 
She has been employed in the Alexan- 
dria exchange of the Ohio Central 
company and at the Mt. Vernon (Ohio) 
Telephone Corp. 
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please? 
2. 
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4. Yes. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 54 
1. The operator should express regret and apologize saying, for ex- 
ample, “I am very sorry,” “I beg your pardon,” or, “Will you excuse it, 


An attended public station is a public station at which there is an 
attendant whose duty it is to accept calls from customers, to assist them 
in using the service, and to make collections. 

3. Say, “What is the number, please?” or “Do you know the number?” 
If the number is not furnished, explain that you cannot complete calls by 
name and refer the customer to Information or the directory. 


5. The operator may use either thumb, or index or middle finger, de- 
pending upon the location and type of key. 
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Place It In All 
Community 
Centers 


Install this Gray Prepayment 
Pay Station in all your popu- 
lation centers—in the com- 
munity hall, the leading 
garages, drug and grocery 
stores—wherever it will be 
within easy reach of the 
thousands who can not get 
new equipment due to the 
war. It is the simple way to 
meet this war need, at the 
same time a satisfying an- 
swer to the growing need for 
greater revenue. 


150G is suitable for dial or 
manual service. Where special 
central office switching equip- 
ment is available, this pay 
station can be arranged for 
machine switching service re- 
quiring no operator for local 
connections. In the man- 
ual type, a card holder is 
substituted for the dial. Cir- 
cuit is anti-sidetone. Com- 
plete details on request. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS: 


American Automatic Electric Sales Co 

Graybar Electric Company 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 

Leith Sales Corporation 

The North Electric Mfg. Company 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company 

Canadian Telephones & Supplies, Limited 

Northern Electric Co., Limited 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 








HELP WANTED 


~ WANTED: Central office repairman | TELEPHONY’S 1943 DIRECTORY 


for Strowger Automatic Exchange lo- | 
cated in California. Must have circuit | 
background and be capable of adjust- 
ing all types of switches. Working 
conditions and wages good. Write, giv- 
ing full particulars and present wage. | 
Consolidated Telephone Co., 135 
Bright Ave., Whittier, Calif. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: By capable, 
experienced auditor, complete informa- 
tion and reference on request. Write 
W. G. Snapp, 1031 Florida Ave., Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 


WIRE CHIEF of small exchange 
(400 stations C. B.) available mid-sum- 
mer. Draft deferrable on account of 
physical defect. Write Box No. 9167, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED by experi- 
enced trouble and repair man outside 
of draft age. Nebraska or Iowa loca- 
tion preferred. Sober and reliable. 
Write Box No. 9168, c/o TELEPHONY. 











FOR SALE 


FIVE No. O-C GROVE Nicopress Tools. 
Good Condition. 
WRITE CRESTON MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO. 
Creston, lowa 
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Summary of Commission 
Hearings and Rulings 
(Concluded from page 60) 





necting to its Hemet switchboard cer- 
tain lines now connected to the San 
Jacinto switchboard and in the future 
to connect subscribers in the San Ja- 


| cinto—Hemet exchange area to either 
| the San Jacinto or Hemet switchboard. 


May 15: Decision amended regard- 
ing effective date for filing rates, 


| charges, etc. by the Manteca Telephone 


' | off the press. Be sure your or- | “° 


INinois Commerce Commission 
June 8: Hearing continued on peti- 
tion filed by Illinois Telephone Co., 
Jacksonville, for authority to increase 
rates for service in Jacksonville and 
16 central Illinois communities. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 
May 24: Hearing on application filed 
by Ellis Telephone Co. for permission 
to transfer its franchise and to cease 
operating as a public utility at Ellis. 
June 21: Hearing on application filed 
by Natoma Central Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain changes in 
rates for telephone service at Natoma. 
June 21: Hearing on application filed 
by Montgomery County Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., Inc., for authority 
to make certain changes in collection 
for telephone service at Wayside and 
Tyro. 
June 7: Hearing on joint application 
filed by Home Telephone Co. (unin- 
corporated), Colwich, for authority to 


| transact the business of a public utility 


in Colwich, and the Colwich Telephone 


| Co. for authority to cease operating as 


a public utility at Colwich. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

May 22: Petition filed by Clinton 
Telephone Co., whose outstanding 7 
per cent notes of the principal sum 
of $159,200 matured May 15, 1942 for 
authority to make, issue and sell at not 
less than the sum of $152,900 new 7 
per cent five-year notes to provide for 
the payment and discharge of the ma- 


| tured issue. 


| Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission 


May 19: Commission considered ap- 


| plications seeking authorization for the 


United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, to take over these utilities: 
Friend’s Cove Telephone Co., operating 
in Bedford County; Ayr Telephone Co., 
Fulton County, and the Orrstown & 
Roxbury Telephone Co., Franklin 
County. 

The mergers were asked on grounds 
that the United company is financially 
able to make necessary improvements 
which the smaller companies could not 
afford. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

May 18: Hearing on application filed 
by Madeline Island Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates. 

May 28: Hearing on application filed 
by Ogdensburg Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to revise and increase certain 
rates and charges. 

May 28: Hearing regarding refusal 
of Meeham Telephone Co. to furnish 
service to James E. Needham. 
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ment and Training Problems.” Miss 
Carrig gave the complete outline, in a 
most interesting manner, of the em- 
ployment and training of an operator 
from the time of initial employment to 
the time she is prepared for commercial 
work. 

“Supervision” was the subject of a 
paper presented by Miss R. B. Swine- 
ford, Erie, chief operator, Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania. She stressed 
the importance of careful selection and 
personalized training of the supervisor. 
She offered many helpful suggestions 
in training procedure. 

Miss E. A. Moury, Pittsburgh, chief 
operator, Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania addressed the conference on 
the subject, “Toll Line Usage.” She 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & Tie CO. 








NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 





outlined many operating practice revi- 
sions which have been helpful in reduc- 
ing toll circuit time. 

An open forum discussion was held 
in which a variety of current traffic 
problems was discussed, after which 
the meeting adjourned at noon on 
May 14. 
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Mrs. McHenry, Head of 
Missouri Company, Dies 

Mrs. Thenia Bolton McHenry, presi- 
dent of the Capital City Telephone Co., 
Jefferson City, Mo., and one of the best 
known women in that section of the 
state, died at her home, Wednesday 
morning, May 19, after an illness of 
three months. Mrs. McHenry was the 
widow of the late Houck McHenry and 
the mother of Foster B. McHenry, gen- 
eral manager of the Capital City Tele- 
phone Co. 

Mrs. McHenry became president of 
the telephone company in 1937 and 
took an active part in the management 
of its affairs until her illness. 

She was identified widely with the 
civic and social life of Jefferson City. 
She was an ardent worker in the pa- 
triotic organizations of the community. 
Mrs. McHenry contributed generously 
to church and educational projects and 
one of her chief endeavors was the 
preservation and promotion of Missouri 
history for future generations. During 
World War I she served as Cole County 
administrator on the food and defense 
project. 
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8B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
a Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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LOOMIS 


ADVERTISING CO. 


A SALEs/One AMZN 


That Has Never Failed to 

Produce More Net Revenue 

(All Costs Considered) for 

Telephone Companies Served. 
1 INTERESTED in more net 


telephone directory revenve 
write or call at our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 


Telephone Bidg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Citizens Trust Bidg., 135 So. Second St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Among other associations she was 
affiliated with the Auxiliary to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, a charter mem- 
ber and president of the local chapter 
of the American War Mothers. 
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Elected Beauty Queen 

VIRGINIA McCULLA, daughter of H. 
F. McCulla, general commercial super- 
intendent of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., was one of six 
beauty queens chosen from among coeds 
attending the University of Nebraska, 
who were presented at a grand ball 
attended by 2,000 students as a part 
of the annual commencement exercises. 
Selections in past years have been 
made by movie stars, but this year the 
men in attendance at the large air base 
near Lincoln were the judges. 





ATLANTIC 
Creesoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., MN. ¥. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 


Winnfield, La ° 4 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadel Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, Il. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals — Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Bate Investigations 
1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Ind. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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HE extra strength in AMERTEL High 
Tensile Wires saves maintenance men a lot 
of worry. For these tough wires—AMERTEL- 
85 and AMERTEL-135—have the stamina to 
withstand the strain of heavy wind and ice loads. 
That means greater freedom from breakdowns 
that might hamper service vital to the war effort. 
AMERTEL Wires save in many ways. They 
reduce construction time. [he longer spans made 
possible by their extra strength mean fewer 
poles, less hauling, less digging and less connect- 
ing. And this all adds up to marked savings in 
much-needed man-power and materials, with- 
out sacrifice of electrical efficiency. 

ALL AMERTEL WIRES — including 
“EBB”, “BB” and “Steel” grades—as well as 
AMERSTRAND Steel Strand, are produced to 
a high standard of “Controlled Quality”. Every 
production step—from ore to finished product 
—is under strict control and experienced super- 
vision. The zinc coating is applied by a special 
galvanizing process which offers maximum pro- 
tection against corrosion. 

These tags are placed for your protec- 
tion on every coil of AMERTEL Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Wire and AMER- 
STRAND Steel Strand. They are your 
assurance of highest quality. 
















AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors | 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED 


STATES STEEL 
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